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ABOUT THIS BOOK 



Mainstreaming presents special issues, problems, and opportuni- 
ties to the administrator who wishes to integrate his or her program 
for har^dicapped and non handicapped preschoolers. What must that ad- 
ministrator consider as he or she plans a mainstream preschool pro- 
gram? Indeed, how will the administrator d^ide whether or not main- 
streaming will work for a particular program? Problematic issues are 
numerous, complex, arid often difficult to sort. Decisions about 
whether or not or how to conduct a mainstream program require weigh- 
ing alternatives and Sometimes choosing among important educational 
gCTkls. Likewise, the decision to place a preschool handicapped child 
in a mainstream setting requires consideration of many factors con- 
cerning the child^s and the family^s needs. 



Purpo se and Audience , 

The purpos^ of this book is to help administrators sort out the 
key issues related to preschool mainstreaming so they can make in- 
formed decisions about their programs and the children they serve. 
Chapters identify and organize several issues for the reader. The 
text providjes perspective on the issues but does not seek to provide 
answers. Neither does this book attempt to take a stand for or 
against mainstreaming preschool children. Rather, the intent is to 
help the reader examine those issues that he or she should consider 
\vhen making program decisions regarding preschool mainstreaming. 

The book has been written first and foremost for administrators 
who are responsible for the 6ariy education of handicapped children. 
It should also be useful to preschool teachers and parents) of young 
handicapped children, since they, too, face most of the issues dis** 
cussed. 



Organization 

The book is divided into four chapters. Chapter One deals with 
four fundamental programmatic issues: understanding the purposes of 
mainstreaming; evaluating the feasibility of mainstreaming for a pre** 
school program; determining an appropriate mainstream setting for a 
child; and finding and creating opportunities to mainstream pre- 
schoolers. # 



Chapter Two addresses the issue of personnel training (perhaps 
the iilost. important issue facing administrators and preschool teachers) 
by first describing , idiosyncr^ies in early childhood mainstreaming 
that affect personnel ti*aining and then listing specific training 
needs as viewed from three perspectives: those of preschool teachers, 
administrators responsible for ti^aining, and parents. 

Chapter Three focuses on the child. The chapter examines the 
handicapped child's characteristics , and likelihood^for success or 
difficulty in a minstream program, an importan^actor when deciding 
whether or not to mainstream. The chapter explores how an4 to what 
degree the child's characteristics can shape instructional decisions 
once he or she is in a mainstream setting, and which paints of a main- 
stream curriculum are particularly relevant for handicapped pre- 
schools. Chapter Three also identifies some questions whose answers 
coUld increase our understanding of the factors that ensure a suc- 
cessful mainstream placement. 

Chapter Four explores the much-neglected area of family concerns 
related to preschool mainstreaming. The author discusses the impact 
of mainstreaming on the parents of handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children, pointing qyt that mainstreaming can sometimes be beneficial 
for the child and yet difficult for the parents. The chapter in- 
cludes a discussion of the impact parents can have on a mainstream 
program. Suggestions for facilitating mainstreaming are presented. 
Strategies that focus on preparing parents and children for main- 
streaming as well as strategies to provide ongoing support in the 
mainstream are delineated. 



\ 



How T his Book Was JDeveloged ' ' 

The idea for this book was boTn as plans for a workshop on main- 
streaming preschool handicapped children were being itnade. The work- 
shop planning committee (brought together by TADS) wrestled with the 
question of how to explore the many issues they had identified and 
thjBn communicate the results to a wider audience. The planning com- 
mittee decided to set aside the day before the workshop for ah in- 
depth discussion of those issues and to invite to that "day of dis- 
cussion" individuals with extensive, but differing, experienpes in 
preschool mainstreaming. ^ 

To assure a range of perspectives, the 26 participants included 
individuals who had conducted research, designed and provided train- 
ing, and developed and administered exemplary programs in preschool 
mainstreaming. The group reflected th^ perspectives of state educa- 
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, tioTi agencie&i, local eduoation agencies, Head Start progrdins, private 
daycare providers, universities, and parents of handicapped children. 
Most participants brought experience in two qr more of these areas. 
The' participants are introduced in the following section, "About the 
Discussants." 

/ r 

The participants were organized into discussion groups and asr 
sighed* a cluster of issues (e.g. general programmatic and admini-. 
strative concerns, child Concerns, family concerns, and training con- 
cerns). Chairpersons were appointed for each group, and a set of 
specific questions was sent to the members of each group to help them 
prepare for the discussion. The chapters are based in .large measure 
on what was shared during the respective discussions. 
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chapter! 

Fundamental' Issues in Preschool Mainstreaming 



Tbe concept and practice of mainstreaming continue to be 
among the most controversial issues in the field of education and 
chUd development. At first glance it seems unusual that a con- 
cept designed to encourage educational programs to accommodate 
both handicapped and nonhandicapped children in the same setti/ig 
would engender such intense ootitroversy. This is especially the 
case at the preschool level, sinpe programs tend to be flexible, 
qualities othen than academic achievement are of primary concern, 
developmental differences occur widely as part of the natural 
course of events, a range of chronological ages is often repre- 
sented in the program, and children's ideas with regard to the 
meaning of individual differences seem more malleable. Yet a 
careful analysis of the implications of mainstreaming reveals that 
it does in fact pose significant, challenges to existing practices. 
Issues of staff training, resource allocation, institutional 
change, and parental versus child needs; developmental issues of 
potential benefit or harm; and legal i^d administrative problems 
are only a few IndicatiShs of the difllcult questions raised by 
the prospect of mainstreaming. But perhaps more Important, for 
many Individuals mainstreaming challenges established altitudes 
and values. m 



UNDERSTANDING THE PURPOSES OF MAINSTREAMmC 



Insight into the purposes of main streaming can be obtained 
from r>itionales that have been proposed by vaWous individuals and 
groups, irysluding parents, educators, researchers, administrators, 
professional organizations, and public officials. Here is a sam- 
pling of comments: 

o "Specialized or segregated education has not worked.. 
Childrep do not progress any lletter in these settings." 

"o "Separation is second-^class citizenship and results in 
fewer' resources and a lower quality of education." 

o "The historical and naj^ral prejudices of society again\st 
difference cannot be countered unless constructive and 
meaningful opportunities for contact with handicapped chil-* 
dren are provided." 

o "Fear of someone who is different can only be alleviated 
through experience with that person." 

o "Attitudes toward the handicapped form at early ages. 

Mainstreaming must occur no later than during the preschool 
years." ' w( 

o "Variations in human development occur on a continuum, and 
there is no discrete point at which individuals can be 
characterized as handicapped." ^ 

o "Labelling young children is a questionable practice* It 
is imprecise and can harm children by becoming a self- 
fulfilling prophecy." 

o "Prosocial behaviors of empathy, helping, and cooperating 
can We fostered in nonhandicapped children in main streamed 
settings." ' j 

o "Main streamed environments are more stimulating and chal* 
lenging than special environments." 

o "All children need models to encourage development^ and 
mainstreamed setting^ provide better models for handicapped 
children than do segregated settings^" 



o "Social skills are best learned through active interaction 
with highly responsive, normally developing children." / 

<^ r 

o "Friendships between handicapped and nonhandicapped chil- 
dren can only form if they have shared experiences./* | \ 

o "Main streamed classes tend to focus more on the strengths, ^ 
rather than on the weaknesses of children." 

o "Learning to cope with, people and environments handicapped 
children will encounter throughout their lives cannot occur 
too soon." 




o "Teacfiers and parents set more realistic expectations for 
children in jnain streamed^ settings." 

From this saitpling of statements supporting mainstreaming, 
two themes emergf . The first theme reflects humanistic a nd 
and so ci al goals jr main s t reaming . Efforts to improve chUdreriT 
underManding or individuiJ differences; to foster helping behav- 
iors, friendships, and acceptance; and to modify attitudes reflecJt 
these basAS. The second theme is found in contentions that effec ^ 
tive educanonal and^developmental progra ms can be carried out in 
a mainstreamed setting, with unique poterTtTal benefits to hahdH 
capped children resulting from participation in such a setting. 
That mainstreaming provides a more stimulating environment, teaches 
skills for coping with difficult situations, and provides the op- ' 
portunity to learn appropriate social skills; and that there is no 
advafntage in specialized programs, are examples of comments con- ~ 
sisteht with this latter theme. 



Balancing Two Principles Established by Law 

In addition to educational rationales, there arose a legal 
incentive for mainstreaming from a variety of court decisions and 
legisla|^ve enactments. The legal basis for educating handicapped 
and nonhandicapped children in the same setting is, of course, 
found in P.L. 94-142, which directs educators to place handicapped 
children in the least restrictive environment. Specifically, the 
law states that each public agency is responsible for ensuring: 

V that to the maximum extent appropriate, handi- 
capped children, including bhildreh In public . 
or private institutions or other care faclll* . ^ 

ties, are educated with children who 'iire not 
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handieappisd, and that special olasses, separate 
schooling, or other removal of handicapped ' 
^ children from the regular educational environ- 

ment occurs only when the natui;e ot* severity 
of the^ handicap is such that educaition in reg- 
ular classes with the usa of supplementary 
aids and services cannot 'be achieved satisfao- 

Other provisions of the law specify that in addition to tak- 
ing place in tj^ least restrictive environnfent, the education must 
be appropriate ^ In a l^nse, these two principles — least re-*- 
strictive placement andVimviding an» appropriate education — 
4 serve to balance the imjmftanc of children participating in as 

typical a setting as podarate with their need for a specialized 
educational environment and services* ' ' 

The least restrictive principle can be aligned with the theme 
of humanistic and social goals in main streaming, and the concept 
of appropriateness parallels the, theme of providing a sound educa- 
tional/developmental experience for handicapped children* A par- 
allel between these principles and the two themes that emerged in 
rationale statements can be noted* 

The mechanism foj^ balancing these goals can be found in the 
individualized .Educational program (lEP) developed for each handi- 
capped child* I Since numerous factors must -be cbnsidered in order 

\ \..to accommodate these two principles in practice and to truly indi-* 

vidualize education, a continuum of program alternatives must be 
available* (This is true whether or not mainstreaming programs 
a^e carried out within the framework of P*L* 94-142*) 



At one end of the continuum is the enrollment of handicapped 
children in regular nursery or preschool programs* In this situa- 
tion,*' the staff usually consists pf early chUdhood educators with , 
little or no specific training in the Xleld of special education* 
Handicapped children usually constitute anywhere from five to 
twenty percent of the class* Specialists are available; certain 
environmental, equipment, and program accommodations are made; and 
IBPs are carried put within the framework of general class rou- 
tinest Apart from these modifications, handicapped children are 
considered as full and integral members of the class and are exr 
pected to adopt and comply with the rules and patterns established 
by that programme model* 
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At the other end of the continuunru with respect to degree of 
interaction » are programs de'signed specially for handicapped chil-- 
dren which include specific experiences with nonhandicapped d<hil- 
dren in nearby settings. These prograftis may be referred to as' 
* 4nteg ra ted rather than "mainstreamed," and the staff members have' 
training in special education — perhaps with backgrounds combin- 
ing early childhood and special education. Routines are 'clearly 
established by the principles and practices defined by the special 
program. Contact with nonhandicapped children is usually limited 
to unstructured and less formal situations such as play, snacks, 
or field trips. Although nonhandicapped children may participate 
at other times and in other activities, their, primary classroom 
remains the regular nursery. 

Variations which exist between these two extremes include 
programs that alter the proportions of the above features. If the 
physical setting and other relationships permit, arrangements can 
be made for some handicapped children primarily enrolled in spe-*- 
cialized settings to spend substantial portions of their day in ^ 
regular nursery. Similarly^ handicapped children enrolled in i3i 
regular nursery may be able to participate in needed specialized 
and intensive activities with. other handicapped children ir a spe- 
cialized program for certain portions of their day. ' 

Although an array of possibilities may be conceived as truly ^ 
integrated (where the identities of two separate programs appear 
to blend toegether), this is rarely the case, and a primary place- 
ment for each child is almost always established. That primary 
placement decision has many significant implications. Not only is 
the staffing pattern different for specialized' and regular early 
education programs, but the type of administrative org^zation,» 
the* funding source, and even the type of educational nttML pi'cr 
vided usually differs for these two types of primary pla^vents. 

Perhaps as a means of countering some of these restrictions^ 
an alterr(ativQ has developed which is unique to early childhood 
programs. Geneirally referred to as "reverse mainstreaming, " the 
primary program is a Specialized one for handicapped children. 
However, in contrast to other models r-^rmally developing children 
are enrolled full-time in the program and usually constitute 30 to 
50 percent ot the total number of. children* The staffing pattern 
may mix eariy childhood and Special education teachers, but the 
dominant program is geared to the handicapped children. 



Mainstreaining — A Pecision^-Making Process 

nMain streaming |[s first and foremost a dynamic and ongoing de- 
cision rmakiiig process that addresses the individual needs of ohil^ « 
dren. This process is guided by two goals. The first goal is to 
maximize a handicapped child's participation and involvement with 
nonhandicapped children. This must be consistent with the human- 
istic and social goals of main streaming that stress access, social 
integration; and tHe formation of appropriate attitudes. The se- 
cond goiil is to ensure^ that every child receives the most appro- 
priate education possible. ^ Careful reviews of program options, ! 
possible modifications, and resources needed are essential parts 
of this process. ^ 

In some instances, these two goals coincide; in other instant- 
ces compromise must be made. Furthermore, although changes in 
programs inust be made td accommodate handicapped children and ad- 
ditional resources are often needed, mainstreaming does not re- 
quire a radical departure from a program's original goals and ori- 
entation. Finally, mainstreaming encourages the development of , 
new and creative models for serving handicapped children and their 
families. ^ 



EVALUATING A MAINSTREAM PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 



The objectives and related evaluation of main streamed pro- 
grams can be organized around two general questions: 

♦ Does the program meet the educational and developmental 
needs of all children in the program while retaining the 
fundamental assumptions and structural integrity of the 
program^s model? 

^ I-S the program compatible with the humanistic and social 
^oals of mainstreaming? *^ 



Specific Evaluation Questions 

Direct observations, assessments by staff, inspection of 
records, child performance ratings, and interviews with children 
are all straightforward techniques for evaluating the effectiveness 
of mainstreaming. The following questions relat0 to the issi^es of 
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keepin^f the program's' dHginral model intact and meeting the educa- 
tional and developmental needs of all children: ^ 

♦ Does the daily "flow" of activities occur as usual? 

♦ Do achministrators and teaohers feel their activities are 
compatible with their program's theoretical approach to 
education and development? 

♦ Has a comprehensive assessment of each child's development 
been carried out? * , 

♦ Are the lEPs feasible, particularly those relatii to social 
development*' and are they being achieved at an acceptable 
rate? 

♦ Are adequate support services available for children with 
special needs? \ 

♦ Are all children receiving the kinds of attention they 
need? 

♦ Do interacUons seem comfortable, and is the emotional cli- 
mate wargii and accepting? ^ p 

♦ Do the parents of both handicapped and nonhandicapped chil 
dren seem Satisfied? 

If the answer to all of these questions is "yes," then there 
is every indication that the mainstreiam program will meet the edu- 
cational and developmental ne^ds of all children and will retain 
the fundamental assumptions and structural integrity of »the origi- 
• nal model* 

The following questions relate to the unique circumstances 
that exist in mainstream classrooms that are likely to support the 
development of handicapped children: 

♦ Are nonhandicapped children responsive to, and* do they ad- 
just their communicative interactions and styles in accor- 
dance with thefi* companion's developmental level or , type 

of haf^dicap? (For example, changes in the usff of gestures 
or variations in the choice of complex syntactio^ii forms 
can stimulate communicative development.) 



Do parallel play activities include both handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children* and are there a sufficient number 
of situations * where modelling of advanced social. Unguis^ 
tic, and play behaviors occurs? 

♦ Are there sufficient opportunities for nonhandicappe^l chil- 
dren to act as tutors or agents of change in appropriate 
educational or therapeutic activities? 

! 

The following questions relate to the task of assuring that\ 
the program is compatible with the humanistic and social goals of 
mainstreaming : ' 

♦ Are there sufficient instances of positive social interac- 
tions between handicapped and nonhandicapped children? 

' * Are handicapped children included in many of the usual 
group play activities? 

♦ Is there a general absence of inappropriate comments or 
- signs of rejection of the handicapped cl^ildren by their 

nonhandicapped classmates? 

♦ Do nonhandicapped children adjust their social and play ac- 
tivities to try to include the handicapped children? 

♦\li^there evidence that nonhandicapped dhildren see the 
. strengths as well as the deficits of the handicapped chil- 
dren? . 



'Vludgirtg Humanistic and Social Goals 

A » - Evaluating attainment of the humanistic and social goals of 
miiiostreaming is a subjective and difficult task. Teachers and 
ilicjji^bst^^^ have formed clear criteria for determining if lEP 
"^j^bjectiVes are being met. And, they have fairly well-developed 
^e*p€ipta^ regard to program flow, the distribution of 

rJteacher activities/ etc. Experienced teachers are also likely to 
- ||[flLire a firm perspective in social dev61ppment, including peer- 
'l^iblat^^^ social development t However; although issues of social 
•ihtegt*^^^^ attitudes related to handicapped children are conr 

by many proponents to be the cornerstone of mainstreaming 
ieiM^hers and adipinistrators have far^less imderstanding of these 
sHSi>ects of mainstreaming. \ , * 
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r Some guidance for judging wheth€f^ mainstreftjling is working in 
this regard can be provided by emphasizing the multidimensional 
nature of the term "s^ul integration."^ At one level, the term 
implies sopial interact^R acceptance, of and participation with 
handicapped childrenJ|P joint activities is another level. Actual 
friendship is perhaps the highest form of social integration that 
can occur bejtween handi6*apped and nonhandicapped children. 

At our prpsent stage of understanding, rules governing judg" « 
meiits of this matter are simply not available. - How much social 
integration defines an effective program? * In how *many activities 
must handicapped children be involved ,to be considered "accepted"? 
No hard and, fast rules are to be found. We may have to be content 
with considering programs as effective if: 1) all children appear 
to be forming social relationships and developing social skills at 
a rate expected for their own level and limitations (goals related 
to appropriateness); and 2) handicapped children are not experi- 
encing un d'ye rejection or isolation from the larger peer group. 

It is important to remember that many handicapped children 
find it difficult to establish effective peer relationships in any 
setting. These developmental expectations must be considered in 
the judgment process. Qusters of children form along many dimen- 
sions — age, attractiveness, socioeconomic status, sex, physical 
skills, etc. That these clusters form and may not generally in- 
clude certain handicapped children shoiild not necessarily be 
viewed as a failure of main streaming but can be seen as a reflec-^ 
tion of normal processes of interpersonal attraction* Handicapped 
children may well form their own "handicapped" clusters, as they 
would in specialized settings, and the clusters may yary from ac- 
tivity to activity. Concern is justified if mainstreaming creates 
a situation which isolateis certain children and prohibits natural 
groupings and regroupings. 



Assessments of Chil dren / 

A series of child assessments can be made as a final check 
for the effectiveness of mainstreaming. Standardized or criterion- 
referenced instruments usually used by a program can serve as a 
b4si8 to, determine if children are progressing. Normative expec- 
tations, projections based on a child's previous levels of devel- 
opment, and similar estimates can provide useful guides to judge 
how well children have* progressed. Often admihlstered on a pre- 
and post test basis, the selection of instrumentswill vary from^ 
program to program and will emphasize the priti^wy goals of that 




model* Yet for those interested in a more systematic ai^sessment 
of their mainstreaming efforts^ administrators and teachers should * 
attend to the following: • , 

♦ Since mainstreaming has strong expectations (and concerns) 
in relation to a child's social development, it is wise to * i ' 
include standardized measures that, reflect ^this developiben^^ 
tfil domain* Personal characteristics such as creativity, 
resiliency, problem-solving orientation, independence, • : : 
wil^ngness to explore, and social competence in "general , v. 

' should also be assessed* v 

♦ Similarly, various sociomf^tric techniques tha.t assess p4^r 
acceptance and peer preference (peer ratings, peer nomina- 
tions, and teacher ratings) may be useful* 



Sumtnary reports from specialists following the child (e.g;, 
physical therapists) should be obtained to ensure that 
these areas^ have been attended to satisfactorily* 



Adjusting Expectations to Various Program Optio ns 

Despite th§ wide array of program options to mainstream or 
integrate, most observers agree that goals should remain the same» 
even if the handicapped child spends only one-half hour daily in- 
tegrated with nonhandicapped children* We still must meet 1^1 the 
educational, developmental, and social needs of that child* 
■ ■ . • , A 

Though the general goals of mainstreaming remain the same, 
our expectations should v^ry with the program option* The forma- 
tion of true friendships oi^ the degree of social acceptance that 
can be expected will vary with the extent of contact between hand- 
icapped and nonhandicapped children* For a program in which inte 
gration occurs only during free play, for example, handicapped 
children are likely to be perceived as that "other" group* 



DETERMINING AN APPROPRIATE MAINSTREAM SETTINQ 



A mainstream setting may present certain disadvantages for 
the handicapped child. Highly intensive and individualized thfra- 
py or instruction may not be available in a regular nursery. Th« 
social competence that can emerge from the mainstream experience 



may or may hot. offaet the absence of these specialized serviciss. 
In theory, trade-offs need not occur, in practice,, however, the 
array of quality options is never sufficient, and goals often seenv 
ihcbmpatiible with one rfhother. Parents, teachers, and admini8ti*a- 
tors constantly face difficult placement decisions. 

' Sometimes, reasonable arguments can suggest that a decision 
to mainstream a child may pose certainr hazards: . 

♦ "The handicapped chilli's selfresteem can be permanently in- 
jured by continual failure tp live up to the standards of 
Kis or her peers." 

♦ "Mainstream programs can be highly restrictive^ since fjBwer 
•peers' are available for establishing positive social re- 
lationships." 

♦ "Highly specialized services cannot be provided in most 
normal^ nursery settings." • 

♦ "It can be demeaning and disruptive to jshift children to 
another class during play and lunch." 

♦ "Regular early childhocjtf^achers are not trained to work 
with handicapped children and are not confident of their 

skills in this area*" 

• " . ♦ ■ 

♦ "Nonhandicapped children can lose out » since so muqh time 
and energy must be devoted to the few whb are handicapped 

♦ "Fear, negativism, and cruelty often characterize the rela- 
tionships J^etween handicapped .and nohhahdicapped children, 
much more so than acceptance, understanding, and support. 

♦ "Handicapped children need structure and direction. Main- 
stream environments can be overly stimulating and disori- 
enting." 

These descriptions of main streaming are all plausible. Those 
who have developed mainstream programs recognize that theite is 
often a fine line that separates those instances in which main- 
streaming .succeeds from those in which the experience id highly 
unsatisfactory from all points of view. Success or failure is, • 
however, well within one's understanding and control. Specifical- 
ly, whether or not placement of a child in a mainstream setting is 
'appropriate depends to a large extent on well-informed 'assessments 



of key program factors. By evaluating each factor in relation to 
the range of program options available, effective placement deci- 
sions can be made. Brief descriptions of sorite key factors ^re 
noted below . 
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Quality of th e Program — * 
There is, of course, no substitute for a thoughtfully de- 
signed, well-organized program. Systems of in-service train*- 
ing, parent involvement, staff sjjpervi'sionk and data collec- 
tion; a well-articulated and coherently presented philosophy; 
and corresponding goals and objectives are bnly a few of Ihe 
characteristics that should be eviden-t. 

-Qgye^o proen tal Modej^f _the Pro gram — 

Various prograia phUosbphies and~ orientations (e.g., Montes- 
sori, cognitive, pehavioral) may differ in terms of their 
ability to meet the needs of handicapped childrer>. Careful 
attention should h6 paid to the extent and nature of class- 
room activ||es (eig., degree of structure associated with 
each modelT to determine t?> at program which is most suitable' 
^to a child's learning style and developmental needs. 

^£iili*?-IiaX.94L9Lil}®_Cla88ro^^ Toy Selectwn, and_Other 
Struc tural Factors — ~~ \ ~7~"" ' 

Aji examination oTthe physical characteristic's of the class- 
room can provide an important insight into wheth\er a child 
•can be effectively served by thfe program. Safety is, of v 
course, one consideration. In addition, space and equipment 
arrangements can indicate the extent to which social interac- 
tions will be fostered. An irtiportant question to ask is: 
"Can existing spaces be ' modified to meet any special needs?" 

jliXgLQC- Teacher Training and Preparation for 
Main st reaming — ~ 

As in any cfas^rootn, the teacher determined the 'effectiveness 
of a program. In mainstream programs, a teacher's attitude, 
sensitivity, and willingness to explore new models, curricu- 
la, and teaching techniques may distinguish success from 
failure. Careful consideration of the experience and type of 
teacher training, and particularly the teacher's preparation 
for main streaming, is essential. These factors indicate *ln 
interest in main streaming, and the oonfidence^a teacher likely 
will have in a heterogeneous group of children. 



guffidient 8tairra,V^l9t If^ nvttUablip to en8ure that m ohi\- 
4ren receive* a?l<k|uate j^ttehtiorii .Staff members must know how 
*ta individualize programs* One^f to oonBidftr is the 
avaUability; of aides or volunt^eirfii who can hdp maintairt the 
flow of Ql8|88^,6om ^ictivities. . ' j, „ , ^ 

'^ R^souf oe Pei^spnnel >^~. 

The avaUMbility of specialists ffom different disciplines "is 
commop^in ^peoiajiized programs: Arrangemepts must be made 
for either direct service^ of consultation to teachir\g staff 
to ensure that the multidisciplinary program required for 
most handipapped children can be implemented in a mainstream 
setting. 

Ratio of Handicapped to N onhandic apped Children — - 
Assessment of thls"faotor""helps to determfne the primary fo- 
cus of the. program and corresponding staffing patterns and 
has important social development implications. When handi- 
capped children are a small minority in a cldssroom, limits 
may be placed on possible peer relationships. 

Severi ty of H andicap ■'- 

Perhaps the "most significant factor is the severity of a 
child's handicap. This factor is so pervasive that it af- 
fects the extent of the modificatVons that may be necessary 
in virtually all other areas. Judgments, of the willingness 
and capability of a program to adjust to children Whose hand- 
icaps vary in'tet-ms of severity lare important when deciding 
the degree to which a particular child' can. benefit from thiat 
program. 

Prepar ation ofjiandiqa^^ Non han dicapped 

Childre n 

Particularly for children with significant* handicaps, the ef- 
forts a program makes to ensure that nonhandicapped children 
clearly understand the iiature of handicapping conditions and 
the program's plans for activities to debunk myths and alle- 
viate fears should be 'examined i Moreover, programs should be 
assessed in terms of how they propose to prepare the handi- 
capped children for main streaming. The handicapped child's 
* ability to cope with difficult questions from classmates* 
negative comments* or st^rifig could be enhanced by(«^houghtful 
'and sensitive prej^ari^tion. 



Chronolo^Qar Age of PaAicipantB — 

Especially for oh||dren with developmental delays, the chron*. 
olbgical ages of dhildren in the program should be consid- 
ered. The presence of children at similar developmental lev-* 
els should help foster social integration and the formation 
of 'peer relationships. 

Interpersonal Skills of Children ''^- 
5 Negative styles of interacting and of children's orientation 

to peers (anxious, refecting, withdrawn, overactive) can, of ^ 
course, interfere with any carefully developed program. If 
extremes of these interpersonal behaviors are -present,* alter- 
native placements and therapies should be considered. 

A list such as this is certainly not exhaustive but can help 
to sensitize administrators, , parents, and teachers to some of the 
key factors that should influence the placement of a child in a 
mainstream setting. 

Placement decisions are highly personal and subjective; they 
rely on experience and clinical judgement or intuition, and they 
are often influenced by competing thoughts and feelings that are 
difficult to articulate. Gathering the information is a major 
task and requires extensive and unabashed probing to learn what a 
program currently offers and the extent to Which the program is 
able and willing to extend, itself. In all instances, it is impor-- 
tant to be well-informed, honest, realistic, humane, fair, and, of ^ 
course, willing to make the hard decisions. 
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FINDIN G AND CREATING OPFO gTUN ITIES FOR MAINSTREAMING 

. y . . . ■ 

Most states and local communities do not provide public edu- 
cation for nonhandicapped prescfhool children, so mainstreaming op- 
tions for preschoolers are limited. Even if a school system does 
develop sdme limited programs for nonhandicapped preschoolers in 
order to provide a^ mainstream environment for handicapped children, 
it seems inevitable that legal issues would be raised concerning 
criteria used to select the nonhandicapped children. 

,.How then can local systems and agencies prpvide mainstream 
experiences below regular sohobl age? A number of possibilities 
exist, but each requires the formation 'bf /new relationships and 
new modes of interagency collaboration. jPor example, public 
schoolis can: 
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♦ contract with- agencies or organizations (Head Start, day 
care centers) that can provide a mainstream environment; 

♦ develop some preschool programs for limited populations of 
nonhandicapped children in order to provide a mainstream 
environment for the handicapped preschoolers who must be 
served; 

♦ enter into jointly funded and controlled preschool programs 
which meet both private preschool obligations and public 
school handicap requirements and objectives; 

♦ enlist community and parent support and establish some vol- 
unteer efforts to create integrated preschool experiences. 

Other public and private agencies serving handicapped pre- 
schoolers can cooperate with day care agencies, private nurseries, 
or other programs to provide contact with nonhandicapped children* 

Clearly^ interagency ventures can be difficult to set up and 
carry out. Coordination problems are often compounded by the fact 
that a contractual relationship between agencies serving handi- 
capped children raises issues of staff qualifications, performance 
standards, monitoring, and evaluation.- Requirements in these 
areas may be perceived as infringements on the rights of nursery 
schools or day care programs to operate as th^y'See fit, making 
them less willing to include handicapped preschoolers in their 
programs. 



SUMMARY 



Mainstreaming at the preschool level involves a decision-mak- 
ing process that seeks to find the right balance between two 
goals: 1) providing educational and developmental experiences 
most appropriate for each handicapped preschooler; and 2) provid- 
ing th^ greatest opportunity for each handicapped preschoc^er to 
enjoy the benefits of interacting with and relating to nonhandi- 
capped peers. 
' . • • " 

These two goAls are often, but not always, compatible. To 
determine which programs and ohildrin are suitable for mainstream- 
ing, many factors must be considered** The effectiveness of a' par- 
ticular inpin streaming program should be judged by how well it 
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meets the eduoationca needs of all the children involved while 
maintaining the integrity of Its basic educational model, and by 
how compatible its operations are with the social and humanistic 
goals of mainstreamlng. ' Determining the appropriateness of a , .r 

mainstream setting for a given child requires a careful examina- 
tion of several factors. Providing mainstream opportunities for 
handicapped preschoolers is difficult, since public schools do not ^ 
typically provide the settings for integrating handicapped and 
nonhandioapped preschoolers. Creative strategies to foster inter- 
agency planning and coordination are therefore essential. 
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, Chapter^ 

Personnel Training for MainstreS^iing • 
Young Handicapped Children 



• ft 

The concept of main streaming has had a significant impact on 
our current educational values and practices. An outgrowth of a 
changing philosophy about the purposes of education, about what 
constitutes a worthwhile educational curriculum, and about the 
rights of handicapped persons, main streaming has fueled the fires 
for further change. Consequently/as handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped children are now being integrated in educational settings, 
a great many human service personnel. face new professional respon-^ 
sibUities. They find themselves working in expanded job roles, 
in new types of service arrangements, and with a changing popvUa- 
tion of'^childrenii 

How does all this affect personnel training? What new train- 
ing needs ar^ being created as professionals are asked to work 
with combined groups of handicapped and nonhandicapped youngsters? 
How can training be mad« available /to the thousands of practition- 
ers who are becoming a part of maidn streaming programs? This chap- 
ter will explore these questions by : ] 

o identifying some of the unique conditions and special con- 
sider^ns that affect the planning and delivery of train-* 
ing to\par8onnel who work with veiry young children: 

*» ' r * 

o examining some of the training ne^da created by mainstream- 
ing as it applies to early clhldhood centers serving handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped ohUdreh undei^ school age; 
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o identifying some of the issues that must be addressed as 
attempts are made to deal with large^^scale training require 
ments oreated by early childhood mainstreaming. 



THE ROLE OF PERSONNEL TRAINING IN MAINSTREAMING 



The volumes of articles and books on the topic of mainstream- 
ing and the abundance of presentations at professional conferences 
show how popular the mainstreapning concept has become. Main- 
(Streaming is viewed as a viable alternative for serving^ a large 
proportion of handicapped students in our elementary schools and 
is now being extended downward into preschool andy^day-care pro^ 
grams for younger children. Yet popularity and widespread acclaim 
alone do not guarantee the sucoes&of a new educational approach* 
Ideas often become popular topics of discussion long before their 
merits have been fully tested in the field. The history of educa- 
tion is filled with examples of innovations which have be^n con- 
sidered the antidote to problems or limitations In our educational 
practices. Many have become the oatch-words of their day» band- 
wagons onto which enthusiastic converts could climb — with or 
without a full understanding of the concept or the responsibili- 
ties involved. Looking back across th el decades » we see . that many 
popular educational innovations have come and gone^ leaving behind 
disappointment and unfulfilled expectations. Some i|wvative 
ideas simply fail to materiiUize into actual practices ^niat match 
the idealized claims of their proponents 4 Poor implementation 
sometimes has resulted in a backlash of opposition because of un- 
desirable outcomes or public /professional disillusionment about 
the merits of a new approach. Discarded > such '^discredited'* ap- 
proaches are replaced by new ideas > acclaimed to be better/ more 
appropriate solutions to the problems of educating children » and 
the cycle repeats itself. Giv|i) this history* it is tempting to 
speculate on the ultimate fate of ipain streaming. If popularity is 
not the key to the success of a new approach such as mainstream- 
ing» what factors do shape the outcome ia real pi^otice? 

jphe Bottom Line for SiiiooeBS — • Pregygfed Personnel 

While there has been much reseaifoh on the issue of main- 
streanfing older students in elementary or secondary sdhodls* much 
less is known isibout the outccmies of mainstreaming for very young 
children — handicapped or nonhandicapped. The true test of 



main streaming lies not in the soundness of its logic nor its 
popularity in professional journals or on the lecture oinrouit* 
' Neither does its test lie in the eloquence of those who Ifif g^ue its 
merits or in the enthusiasm of praatitioners who adopt jt. The 
real test of main streaming is in its day-to-day operatioli in" pre- 
school and day-care centers and in early intervention , programs • 
Only there, as yoiihg handicapped children are cared for jand taught 
alongside their noriifially developing peers, can we obserVe the out- 
corries of this approach. Only in practice can we ascertain whether 
the purposes of early Intervention can be achieved within the oon- 
text of the mainstream' ehviroliment. Only through application can 
we find the answers to questions like these: 

o Can teachers in regular early education programs provide 
the extra stimulation and special training handicapped 
children need? 

i • ■ ' W ■ . 

o Do handicapped children obtain the benefits of early inter- 
vention in cuettings with nonhandicapped peers, or do they 
require a special settiifg where the entire program can be 
devoted to their special needs? * 

o Can teachers provide beneficial early education to the nor- 
mally developing Children in a mainstream setting? 



The answers to these questions fall largely upon the shoul- 
ders of those who staff early childhood programs. Their actions 
set the atmosphere th49it communicates to a child and his or her 
parents that the inclusion of handica];>ped children with nonhandi- 
capped peers is either an imposition or a welcome event. Thus,; 
when all the fanfare and rhetoric about mainstreaming are peeled 
away, one stark reslity remains: The final test of mainstreaming 
rests with the ability and attitude of the teachers and others who 
implement the programs; it is they who must translate theory into 
practice . If they cannot accept the idea, if they do not havQf^he 
know-how and the teaching and management skills to meet the di- 
verse needs of a mixed group of handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children, then mainstreaming will not work. No matter how pro- 
gressive and innovative an idea, its use becomes limited when 
there are few practitioners who understand and oAn properly imiy^ 
ment the idea. Thus,' the preparation and training of personnel 
holds a pivotal rde in early childhood mainstreaming* Well- 
trained personnel are at the heart of a successful mainstreaming 
ffort. . 



1 
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PREPARATION FOR WH AT? WHAT DOES MAINSTREAMING REALLY IMPLY? 

A helpful definition for clarifying the Intent and purpose of 
inain streaming Is offered by Kaufman et al. (1975): * 

Maiin streaming refers to the temporal, in- 
; . structional, and social integration of eligi- 
ble exceptional ohUdren with normal peers 

based on an ongoing, individually determined , 
educational planning and programming plrocess 
and requires clarification of responsibility 

among regular and special education, admini- * 
strati^re, instructional, and support personnel. 

• (pp. 40-41) 

"Kaufmanjet al. elaborate on their definition by noting that 
successful ma!|n streaming encompasses three major components: 

Real Integr a tion of Handicapped and Non handicapp ed Children " 
. Must Occur ~- — : ^ 

This can happen iix. several ways.. First, handicapped and non- 
handicapped chUdren must be temporally integrated . That is, they 
mUst spend a meaningful amount of time learning and playing to- 
^gether. Second, the handicapped and nonhandicapped children must 

socially integrated . Physical integration qao be achieved eas- 
ily bymerelTasBgnTng the two groups! of children to the same 
room. But if there is social isolation and rejection of the mi- 
nority group, then appropriate mainstreaming has not been achieved. 
In successful mainstreaming, handicapped and nonhandicapped peers 
associate anil interact in ways .that suggest there is social accep- 
tance of both groups. Third; the; handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children must be in struotionally integrated , at least for a mean- 
ingful proportion of time. This means staff must arrange activi- 
ties in ways that simultaneously address individual needs and yet 
promote integration. Daily "Schedules and instructional procedures 
must be organized around the needs of children rather than, azmind 
t+ie convenience «ind preconceived notions of staff members. 

. " * • 

An Ongoing Educational and Programming Procefts Must Take Place 
True mainstreaming is much mor^ than the mere opening of ' 
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doors of educational prograf^s previously closed to the handicapped. 
Effective main streaming requires an ongoing planning' and program- 
ming process that meets the special needs of each child. This 
planning and programming process involves several kinds of activi^ 
ties: 

o the continuous assessment of each child's developmental 
level and learning needs: 

■ ■ . . • ■ ■ . ' 

o the targeting of goals and objectives for each child that 
guide the jplanning of curriculum and instructional proce- 
dures; 

o the development of a specific plan for services and daily 
learning aotivilies (and Individual Education Plan — lEP); 

o the commitment of staff time and program resources to 
. achieve rthe specified goals and objectives for each child; 

o the delivery and orchestration of staff and child activi- 
ties in a way that allows for a manageable daily schedule. 

Staff Roles, Responsibilities, Procedures for Coordination 
and Methods of Communication Must Be Clear 

Effective mainstreaming often entails multiple activities 
that must take place simultaneously and which require carefully 
synchronized staff assignments. This means educational tasks must 
be specified ancj responsibilities assigned among regular and spe- 
cial staff who will work with the children. Administrators, 
teachers, aides, and clinical steff are included. In a sense, ef- 
fective mainstreaming squires superior teamwoPk if both handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped ohUdrdn are to be properly served. 
And coordination is at the heart of good teamwork. 

This comprehensive definition of mainstreaming has many im- 
plications for the job rdes which staff members must be prepared 
to assume. If mainstreaming merely Involved the admission of han^ 
dicapped chUdren into settings including nonhandicapped children, 
personnel preparation Would primarily involve the development of 
positive, accepting attitudes tow:ard the new approach and the in- 
coming children. • But because mainstreaming involves instruction- 
al, program, and administrative change, attitudinal change (though 
very important) is a mere beginning. To fulfill their new roles 
skUlfuUy. staff members need a new eirray of skills so they can 
implement the many tasks required by this definition. 



EARLY CHILDHOOD Vsv SCHQQL-AGE MAINStREAMrNG 

; ■ - ^ : • .:. ■ 

The fields of regular eai>ly childhood education and early ed- 
ucation for the .handicapped are characterized by a diversity which 
complicates the task of personnel training. These unique compli- 
caticms become dear when early childhood mainstreaming is com- 
pared to schodl-aged main streaming. 

■ ■ ; ., 

Developing programs that train elementai^ sohodl personnel to 
implement mainstreanning programs is a relatively straightforward 
task bedause: 

• Mainstreaming of handicapped school-age students follows a 
rather standard, predictable model; that is, handicapped 
youngsters are placed in regular classes with regular edu- 

^ cation teachers, or special classes join the regular classes 
for some activities. 

■ . • • 

Regular school-age olassroom teachers represent a relative- 
. ly hompgpneaus group; all have a basic level of training 
and have worked through the same type of preserVlce degree 
program in education* 

^ * Since the regular school-ag^ classroom setting is relative- . 
ly standard, the type of setting or prograhi in which a 
teacher must be trained to function successfully is clear \' 
from the beginning. , y . ■ 

♦ The broad types of resources availably to regular' teachers 
involved in mainstreaming are generally predictable (since ^ 
elementary schods operate under a rather standard admini- 
strative and organ-izational model) » so it is clear which 
skills are of greater or lesser importance in view of the 
types of support services that will be available to supple- 
ment the mainstreaming ^ctivities^* 

^ The broad eduJlfe^nal goals that govern the regulM* school- 
age classroom are rather clear and similar across i^asses 
and across schods* ^^y?':'"- " 

^ * ' . ■ ■ 

Mainstreaming preschoders/ however » does not occur in one 
standard type of early childhood setting or within one common ad- 
miilistrative system* there i^. tremendous, variation across poten- 
tial mainstreaming sited; tliey differ on many diirfensions: 



The type of services offered to phUdren and the purposes/ 
for which services are rendered; j 
Some programs are designed primarily to provide day 0ape;^ 
others emphasize socialization and call themselves "plalr ' 
dchlQols"; others emphasize educational purposes, . with 
consldevable variation, too, in the ^y^es of educational 
goals they feature. 

The type and niimber of staff members available to work with 
children; V 
Some programs have small staffs and operate prln^arily 
through volunteer hfelp; others have large staffs and re- 
sources. 

The training background of staff members; 

Staff members in some centers have no training at all; 
some programs have employees with xsollege training but 
not necessarily in fields relating to early childhood 
education; other programs employ staf? with early child- 
hood certification and possibly bachelors or masters de- 
grees in human development, early childhood education, 

etc . ' ; 

The type of/ourriciilum offered and the kinds of outcomes 
expected inT children as a result of their enrollment in the 
program;/ ' v 

Some^rograms emphasize social development and play 
B)s^m; some emphasize kindergarten preparation ; some 
emphasize general enrichment; othera offer no formal 
curriculum but eih^hasize instead, quality day care and 
supervision of children's free-play activities. 

The nature pf the administrative system under which the 
program operates, including the size and presence of other 
types of services under the same administrative umbrella; 

*The type of agency under which the. program operates and the 
regulations and standard* to which the agency and its staff * 
must adhere, includiiig staff qualifications, quality of . 
services to children etc.; 

Ear^y childhood programs are operated by a great Variety 

of agencies, including vyomen's groups; local, state, and 
. federal agencies; churches; private profit and nonprofit 

^groups; industrial enterprises; and university training 

and research centers. 
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♦ The amount and types of -i BBlJurQes available to staff members; 
Special materials and equipnvant, specialized therapists', 
\ extra aides, special consultatits, etc. ^ are abundant in 

some program^; other progriams have few of these resources 

* . ■ * . • 

This extreme diversity, among potential mainstreaniing sites, 
confounds any olearcut generalization »about training needs by^ 
' those^ involved in mainstre^ming preschoolers. It is obvious, that 
needs will differ from program to program. Teacher tr^ners, 
then, do not have the luxury of aasummg a "typical" .early child- 
hood setting and planning personnel training iaocordingly. • 

The development of meaningful training progranfb for early 
chddhood main streaming is further complicated by several other 
factors. First, personnel .who need training are not as homogene- 
ous a group as are "^regular elementary school teachers. They have 
not all passed through a common university level pre-rservioe 
training program and not all are certified or college-educated. 
Second, there is no single agency responsible for providing in- 
service training to staff alr:eady working in regular early child>- 
hood mains'treahfiing ivrograms. Each agency doe 8>s it sees fit and 
arranges its own training for its own^staff.. This fact alone 
ffagmenti' efforts and makes it difficult* for a uniform or coordi- ' 
nated system of training to be developed ftnd delivered across many 
centers. In many states, the absence of regulations requiring 
minimal levels of training for early childhood . personnel leaves 
the issue of training to each center and its own leadership. * 

DIFFERENT STRATEGIES FOR MA^NSTREAMING PRESCHObLERS . 

-Two different model^ are used to mainstream- preschoolers. . . 
The first ' model involves regular eai^ly childhood programs created 
primarily to serve normally developing youngsters. Main 8t^reft Wing 
in these centers involves, til e integration of a small group of' han-- / 
dicaj^ped children into the program (usually 10 .to 25 peroeHt of/ * 
the tot^l classroom enrollment).. The seoorM} model,' usually ire-;^^^^^^^^^ 
ferred to as "reverse mainstre^ming,^ in voives. ispeciai early, ih-*^^^ 
tervention programs that are' beinj^r created to serv^ haii4ioapped 
children from birth to age 6 or 6^ y^ars. Mdig^^^ 
programs entails the enrollment M a few nprmd^^^ 
dren who serve as mod«s. In t^s pm^t i^^ 
children are in the minority (usi|,4ly io tq 80 j^eroeilt .of^t^^^^ 
classroom enroliment) . Effective irtainf treftmiiig ^e,t»e InVcrfves thsfei^^^.^^ ■ ^^^^^ 




ihtegration of the normally developing childlren and the management 
of their social, instructional, and enrichment needs within a 
classroom containing a majority of mildly to severely handicapped 
Children. •. 

Obviously, the presence of two such 'different approaches to 
mainstreaming adds another dimension to the task of preparing 
staff planning for distinot target groups. Three groups must 
be considered: 1) earl]h childhood personnel in regular classrooms 
who are or will be reoemng handicapped youngsters into their 
rooms; 2) spfoial eidudation personnel who are integrating normally 
developing children into their classrooms; and 3) special services 
istaff members %\xoh as speech therapiG;|s, occupational therapists, 
physieal therapists, dr social service personnel, who may work in 
one or both .'types of settings. /' 



PERSONNEL TRAINING NE|DS 

Recognizing that there is tremendous variation among "programs 
.and f^ersonnel involved in mainstreaming, whal are the training 
needs? Administrators, parents, te'aehers,, paraprofessionals, and 
other spepialists who work daily wi^h combined groups of handi- 
capped a|id nonhandicapped children can offer the best insights. 

. ■' ' ' " ■ . « ■ ■ 

• Training Needs from the PerBpeotive of 'Teaching Staff 

This, author asked a number of teachers involved ijn main- 
streaming progratns: "When your center began integrating hajidi- 

..capped^ and nonhandicapped children, what difficult task could have 
been made easier if you had iPeceived proper trsdning?" Responses 

•indicated several clear tl^eme^* 

♦ This need, for training to build poeitlW attitudes toward • 
the 'mainstreaming concept and toward the inclusion of the 
minority group's 'members in a program from which they had 
previously been excluded. ^ 

■fin. 

**When we started mainstreaming handicapped kids irrour 
center, I didn't think it would work. I still think 
. thai now. They just don't fit in» Th<y can't play to- 
gether very weU; they oah't keenuup with. the. other kids. 
I think the normal kjds are goiife/to suffer. I'm against^ 
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that. You guessed it — "I think we're wasting our time ' * 
and .I'm wasting mine trying to work with those handi- 
capped children. They're Just not ready to be in pre- 
school.'' > 

"I'm all for main streaming, but ifs not training I need. 
Th^ handicapp^ ones aren't my responsibility. I'm not 
a s|»eoial education teacher, and I shouldn't be expected 
to be one. ^ What I need is somebody to come in my rdUm 
at 9il5 during tablework time and at 10:30 and again at 
H :00 to work with the 'handicapped children. They're 
not ready to do what the other kids are doing, so they 
just interfere. It would be best if somebody would take 
them out of the room and do something else with them. I 
don't think training me to teach the handicapped is the 
issue." 

• . 

♦ The need to understand the purposes and objectives of early 
. childhood education for normally developing children and 

' for young children with handici|>s or oonditibr^s that plage 
them at risk for developmental lisabilities. This includes 
a recognition of how the needs of these two groups are dif- * 
fere nt and alike and how these translate into program and 
instructional planning for each handicapped or nonhandi- 
capped chUd. , ' 

"The hardest thing for me was to figure out what 'I 
should, be doing to keep challenging the normal kids, and ' 
what I could do to honestly help the handicapped ones. ^ 
I feel I have a better sense of Vhat regular kids ought 
to get out of preschool. But how do you know what to 
give the handicapped children who obviously don't get 
involved so fast? When it's obvious they're not goin^ 
to learn without your help, how do you know what to do? 
I know they need something more. I can't tell you what 
I need training in — but I know I need help." 1 

♦ The need for oonfidenoe in one's ability to teach both han- 
dicapped and nonhandioapped ohildren» individually and ool-^ 
ifigtively^ in an integi^ated setting. 



< 



"I was really scared of mainstreaming — maybe over-> "^j*^ ' . ,^ 
whelmed is a better word when I* found I was supposed ^ ^ 
to know what to do .with a cerebral^palsled person like ^'^ 
Chris, then with several other handicapped children in 
tlte room,"" I didn't know . where to begin. I believe handi- 
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capped kids shouldn't be told th6y oan't oome into our 
center, and I wanted to dp a good job., But so often I 
was lost as to what to do with them* Sometimes Chris 
and. one of the others just ended up sitting alone in a 

<<oorner somewhere doing nothing as long as I left them 
there on their own. .Chris would just lie helplessly on 

. the floor and stsre at the ceiling. Anybody knows 
that's bad. I felt like a real failure, and I used to' 
think I was a good teaoher. I've asked mv director hot 
to put any more hanc|icapped kids in my rrom. I sure 
needed some training, but I don't know if \ could,Jt§arn . 
enough fast enough." 

"That first year in a reverse main streamed class was a 
' .' real challeng^e. I felt confident that I knew how to 
' f deal with the handicapped presphoolers. But I wasn't 
sure how I could handle such oright, energetic, aggres- 
sive normal children at the same time. Especially, I 
was worried about the normal children's getting a good 
education out of it all too, ana I had some doubt about 
how tA^ could do that in a cjiass containing some pretty 
handicapped kids. I felt insecure about that for a long 
time until I disooveired that all I needed fo do for them 
was the same individualized planning I did with the han- 
dicapped. Too bad it took me so long to learn that 
thrpugh my own trial and error. I needed a lot of sup- 
port and encouragement that year. Some in-service 
training could have taken care of othat, I think."' 
' " ' • ■ • 

The need to understand the changes in teaching processes 
involved in main streaming. This includes added or .altered 
teaching responsibilities and instructional tasks, new dMT" 
riculiim requirements, and n«w procedures to i^ndividualize 
curriculum to, meet the needs <$ the handicapped children. 

"I .didn't know what main streaming meant to my job as a 
teacher until Danny and Harold walked into my room. No- 
body told me how .much extra work it would take. Nol;>ody 
told me about those individual education plana. I'd 
never seen one before*. And I found out I was supposed 
to write oni( immediately! Most of my time was spent 
just trying* to control thpse tWo Kids — they ju^t 
weren't ind4>dndent like the others* It seemed - like 
suddenly alTour time had to be si;>ent,away from what we 
should be /doing td teach the dlasd. I felt like a whole 
Idt of things got dumped oh me* Did we need help! I 
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don't think we were prepared at all to chew what we'd 
. bitten off i;? 

"How to Individualize currloulum and plan activities for 
• each chUd and make it work with small groups of chil- 
dren — 'that's what I had to learn. I thought I under- 
stood what it meant to individualize. But I found I've 
learned so much more since we started main streaming. It 
was a real eye-<opener. That's where I think training is 
really important. I would have liked someone there to 
help me avoid so many mistakes and frustrations. You 
ne^ to teach people how to individualize preschool ac- 
tiiMties for a classroom full of handicapped and normal 
.children." 

The need for specific skills for working with children with 
particular types of handicaps. This includes skills to as- 
sess or. identify children's learning needs, identify and 
write objectives or plans to meet the needs of a special 
chUd, and develop proceduresUhat will. help a handicapped 
ChUd learn in as small increments as necessary . 

■ ■ ■ • ' I . • 
"The biggest challenge I had was learning how to handle 

the two children who had cerebral palsy. Knowing how to 

help them eat and drink at snack time, help them walk, 

or hol<^ a crayon when their muscles are spastic isn'tt" 

something you know automatically. That's where I think 

training is a must. Mainstreaming teiachers can't do 

justice ^ a crippled child or a blind child or even one 

with a hearing problem unless they know what to do. You 

can't assume we know that. And it's not fair to put 

those children in our classes, duii^p«all that respohsi- 

bility on us, and then leave us hanging without help. 

We don't have the know-how to handle those children." 

"We had a lot of in-service training when we started, 
and it was ii^replaoejlTie. A consultant taught me how td^ 
. work on speech and language with the little boy in my 
room who had a hearing problem. She showed jne how to 
oommunidate with him. as just a part of our daily rou- 
tines so he'd know what was going^ on. We also xnain- 
streamed a little blind girl in our center because there 
wasn't any plsoe el8eNk>r her to go. A dpieolallst from 
the public schools bama three times a week'^ and helped me 
plan April's activities and showed *me how to work with 
her. I loved it ftnd really, learned a lot. The speoial- 
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ist brought me a bunoh of materials I oould use with my 
handicapped children. I've never made up such individu** 
al programs lor two ohildren in my life. But it sure 
worl|ed, thanks to the help I got." 

^< ^ The need ^ skills to worK. ajP s team member with other 
practitioners and with consultants and to recognize and use 
other resources that will help provide ihe special services 
and assistance needed by handicapped children. 

"What 1;u>thered me most when we started mainstreaming was 
aU the people who started oomirtg into my room. Sudden- 
ly there were all these other people there making plans 
for my ohildren. I'm not used to that, and I didn't 
like it. I was terribly self-conscious when they kept 
coming in my room. I didn't feel good a^bout having 
other people watch me tbaoh. It made m&e feel like I was 
losing oo{Mi|^ over my class when they started telling 
me what l^kids needed. Worst of all* fiey kept asking 
me to do things I didn't know how to d6» I like to run 
my own show. My supervisor told m^ I need to learn to 
be a part of a team. I can't argue, but it's been hard. 
So I guess that's an area where you should train people 
like me who've hever had^ work in a team before." 

* The need to understand that successful mainstreaming re- 
quires change in the dally classroom routines and to have 
some preUminary concept of the kinds of adaptations' oi: 
changes that may be necessary. This inolildes possible 
changes in teaching roles, in the types of learning, activi- 
ties planned to meet children's needs, and in the way chil- 
dren are girouped. Staff members need to be informed suffi- 
ciently about mainstreaming processes so they recognize 
that the program that existed before mainstreaming does not 
give' the flexibility that may be needed to successfully in- 
tegrate handicapped and nonhandicapped children. 

"When we started mainstreaming, I had to do some things 
differently with the kids. After teaching regular pre- 
school for ten years. I had everything; planned and or- 
ganized down to a science. But with the handicapped, my 
i> pet plan didn't go so well; the children didn't work in 

very easily. At first ! thought I was tosing my touch. 
It was frustrating, ofid I got awfully critical of this 
mainstreaming. Nobody prepared me for what it would 
really mean. I assumed we could Just go on as always; 
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we would just have a few different kids, and we'd need , 
an adult to be close to the handicapped children to help 
them do what we always do. It didn't work out that w&y. 
So If you w0t to train people, show them beforehand 
what mainstfeaming means in how activities are set up* 
Tell them how it affects how^ you teach the kids, and how 
you can't necessarily teach them all in one big group. 
Don't jusrt sell us on the idea. of mainstreaming and then 
thjnk we know how to make it happen so we all can live 
with it and like it," 

Training Ne e ds from the Perspective of Administrators 

Administrators are particularly alert to the skills personnel 
need to make th6 instructional processeis and staff coordination ' 
and management processes work smoothly, Here is a s^mpUng of 
training needs from the administrator's point of yiew; some re- 
emphasize the needs described by teaching staff. 

♦ Training ia how to work together to plan for children and 
how to coordinate staff activities in ways that allow more 

. effective use of time to meet the individual needs of chil- 
dren, 

♦ Training in hoW; to communicate plans and procedures to col- 
leagues in Wtays that are understandable and specific enough 
to beMmplemfented by others (e,g,, a teacher must \h able 
to plan and then communicate specific procedures and in-, 
structions toVhoaide). > » 

- . ♦ . ■ tt 

♦ Assistance in understanding and respecting the roles of 
other staff members who may become involved in "Working with 
the children (particularly witb the handicapped) as a re- 
sult of mainstreaming, 

♦ Assistance in understanding curriculum and teaching methods 
for both handicapped and non handicapped children so that 
staff members are\not wholly dependent upon others to tell 
them what to do, ; . i ~ 

♦ Providing personnel with suffictent skill and confidence to 
tackle their new roles so they can proceed ^vith an attitude 
of "I can do it," or "I know when I need help, and I know 
how and where to go about getting it," „ 
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* Exposure to other main streaming prograims so staff members 
have a realistic and informed pe>8peotive of what effective 
mainstreaming is and what kind6 of expectations are both 
feasible and practical. This includes knowing when a child 
should be referred to another program. * 

* Preparation for specific job roles in a program (teaching 
children, working with other staff, and working with par- 
ents) so that the staff members follow necessary rules/reg*^ 
uHltions and do not create excessive problems or burdens on 
colleagues or administrative /supervisory personnel* 

Hi' 

Training Needs from the Perspective of Parents 

• 

The Services parents expect staff members to deliver are im- 
portant because services for children from birth to age 5 years 
operate in a competitive market. Students are required by law to 
atten<L elementary school, and parents have little say about the 
types of other enrollees in their child's public classes. But 
parents of younger chiklren are indeed in a position to shop 
around for early childhood programs and make their own program 
choices. If they believe a teacher to be inadequate, or if they 
disagree with the teaohing^hilosophy of one program, they can 
libok for another program, varents can reject a mainstreaming pro- 
gram if they disagree with tH^ concept or if they believe that 
staff members are unable, given 'the mixed clientele, to meet the 
needs of their 6wn chUd. Thus, if staff members in mainstreaming 
programs are unable to inspire confidence in parents, these pro- 
grkaiB might well lose their clientele. > Since roost early childhood 
centers exist wholly or in part on tuition paymenjts, this oonsld- 
eration is serious. 

Mainstreaming programs and their staffs thus face k special 
challenge. They must be able to articulate the mainstreaming con- 
cept and demonstrate its benefits to parents of both hahdioapped , 
and nonhandicapped children; In short, mainstreaming programs 
must meet the expectations of two sets of consumers — parents of 
handicappi^d children and parents of normally devetopibg children. 
On some dimensions those expectations are similar, but on other 
levels the expectations an/d service needs are different. 

What is ii that parents of handicapped and nonhandioapped 
children want from early childhood programs and from their staffs? 
Values undoubtedly vary, but a sampling is summarized in Table 1. 



TABLE U PARENTAL EXPECTATIONS OF MAI NSTREAMING' PROGRAMS AND THEIR STAFFS 



Expectations of Mai nstreaming Programs by Parents 
of Nonhandl capped Children 

_ i — 



Expectations of Mai nstreaming Programs by Parents' 
of Handicapped Children 



Program offers enrichment, good social stImuTatlon, Program addresses special needs of each chlld's'han- 
and opportunity for children to explore and; discover dicap and provides special help" or" tralnl ng In areas 
new things In the environment. where development Is not progressing as It should. 



Staff members have sal Id understanding of child de- 
velopment and reflect a genuine caring for and un*- 
derstanding of young chl Idren. 

Staff members know how to deal well with both handi- 
capped and nonhandl capped children and are well or- 
ganized so not all staff time Is spent vfith the 
handicapped ones to the neglect of the Hormally de- 
veloping children. 

Staff members know how to encourage creativity, Ini- 
tiative, good social and play skills, ^nd Indepen- 
dence In chl Idren. / ' . 

Staff members communicate warmth, trust, caring and 
reliability to children. " 

* . ■ ' 

Staff members carry out a variety of act Ivltles^ with 
the children so that -children have fun and enjoy 
their t1m6 at the center. 

I 

Program has a variety of educational [materials that 
are stimulating to children, and staff members en- 
courage children to play with dlff'erjent Items. 

Staff members encourage children and lof fer stimulat- 
ing activities that challenge the children and pro- 
iQOte learning. 

Staff members know h()w to assure the physical safety 
of the children and are alert to their nutVitlonal 
needs. 
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Staff members understand, accept i and know how to 
handle handicapped children. 

Staff members assure handicapped children are Included 
meaningfully In activities — not Isolated, teased, 
or treated as "different." 

Staff members structure activities $o that not all 
staff time Is spent with the nonhandl capped children 
to the neglect of handicapped children. 

Staff members understand parental concerns and are 
able to provide parents with resources they can use 
to work with their children at home 

Staff members (ceep 'handl capped children occupied 
meaningfully, making specific efforts to teach the 
children rather than expecting them to fit in Or 
allowing them to sit Idlyi 

Staff members are .willing and able to be advocates 
for children. ^ 

Staff members cAn assure children's physical safety, i 

Staff members set realistic goals for handicapped 
children and do not place Inappropriate pressure on 
'>chi Idren or parents. 

Staff members are willirtg and able to explain chil- 
dren's activities and progress to parents. 

Staff members develop or adapt materials for handi- 
capped children. 



Preferences summarized from Table 1 highlight several genei*al 
points: 



* Parents of handicapped children seem alert to their ohll^ 
dren's .limitations in doing many things nonhandioapiped 
children do spontaneously or learn v6ry (fbl^kly. They are 
concerned that staff m'embers understand thesor limitations 
and know how to deal with theim. They are concerned that 
staff members know how to and will take d^iberate steps to 
teach and help their children learn needed skills* Parents 
seem concerned that staff members will make the extra ef* 
fort to ,see that the handicapped children are engaged in 
constructive activities. ^^>, 

* Parents of normally devebpihg children seem alert to their 
children's abilities to do many things 6n their oWn and the 
need for enrichment. They want their children to have Op- 
portunities to explore, to interaci freely with other chiH 
dren and things in the environment, and to . receive encour- 
agement for new learning experiences*. They are concerned 
that staff members nuture, help, and challenge their chU" 
dren. 

* Both groups of parents ard concerned that, staff members un 
derstand child development and are sensitive to the needs 
of their children. They want staff members to accept and 
love their children and to be competent in ways that assure 
the s^ety and overall well-being of their children. 

* Parents of handicapped children have additional, special 
kinds of need? and seem to hold some hopes that the early 
childhood center and its staff will support and help them 
deal with their children's special needs at home. Many 
parents turn to the staff for support and encouragement, 
and often for information to help them deal with the impact 
of their children's handicaps upon their homes and famil- 
ies. 



Personnel training is required for successful main streaming. 
And the nature of that training al^o is important* Training must 
be provided to people who work or will work in many different, in- 
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■ ■* .. . ' . . 

dependenUy operated* and philosopjhically and programinatically di- 
verse main streaming settings. The Itrairiing must be appropriate to 
personnel who may differ immensely in their educational back- 
grounds and initial levels of competency. 

■ _ . ■ ■' ■ ■ I 

Specific issues relating to these requisites for mainstream- ^ 
ing can be itemized under four broad areas of concern: 



T,he Issue of Training Goals and Purposes 

What should the primary ibmphasis, or purpose of training for 
mainstreaming be if regular early childhood personnel are to be 
prepared adequately for their .new roles? Given limited time and 
restrictions on the amount of training that can be provided, upon 
what training goals should highest priority be placed? (For exam- 
ple, should emphasis be placed foremost upon the develppment of 
positive attitudes and an understanding of handicapping conditions? 
Or is knowledge of resources, practical teaching /caretaking meth- 
ods, or other' information of greater importance?) 

i; 

The Issue of Content 

What specific comptetencies and information should staff mem- 
bers acquire to aid thekn in mainstreaming handicapped youngsters? 
What should be provide<^ to individuals in pre-service training 
programs and to individuals already working in regular early 
childhood programs where handicapped preschoolers or infants will 
be integrated? In spite of the extreme variation that exists in 
the type of early childhood service prpgrami as well ae in the 
personnel who work for them» is there a common curriculum that 
should be offered, to all? How does the fact that staff members 
will work with children who may differ in the types aiHd severity 
of their disabilities affect the kinds of training required? Are 
training needs so unique to the person/ the program » and to the 
community that broad^scale training approaches are inadequate? 



The Issue of Responsibility 

Who should assume responsibUity for organizing and deliver- 
ing training? Who should detOTmine needs t define training con- 
tent; or determine the readiness of peraonnll to asaume responsi^ 
bility for mainstreaming? diven the multipUoity of agenoiest 
professional disciplines » and fun^g agencies who have some in- 



vestment in seryioes'to handioapped and nonhe^ndioapped children 
under school age, who should assiumd leadership responsibilities, 
foi* training? Current trends point to the iiiiportanoe of interdis- 
ciplinary and interagency cooperaiticm and the necessity of avoid- 
ing unnecessary duplication and competition* 



The Issue of Delivery Method 

H<|>w can training be delivered most efficiently to such a 
varied idientele at both pre^servioe and in-service levels? What 
strategies can be used to train individuals ' or to prepare program 
staff members at sites that are inherently different in their ob- 
jectives, services, and modes of operation? When training needs . 
in the field are so diverse,*^ how can tniining be delivered in ways 
that provide consistent support and continuity across sites and 
over time? What strategies for personnel training will ensure ^ 
that personnel receive quality training that helps them and en- 
hances the successful main streaming of young children? Given that 
staff members need skills and knowledge as well' as positive atti- 
tudes and understanding , how can training, be designed to achieve 
all these important outcomes? 

The issue of training is complex. There are many questions 
but not a lot pf answers. Even "the best teachers or child bare 
workers may view mainstreaming as' ah awesom^,task. Some see main 
streaming as an unwelcome burden and view themselves, as i^ipients' 
of a responsibility that should lie elsewhere. In fact, poor at- 
titudes about mainstreaming are often cited as major deterrents to 
its successful implementation. Even for those who receive main- 
streaming enthusiastically, early training in^ the skills needed to 
manage integrated groups and to make good use of consultants or 
specialized personnel will help assure success. Indeed, positive 
attitudes toward mainstreaming are nurtured by positive experi- 
ences when staff members .are skilled enough to meet the demands of 
new roles. v 

In summary, personnel training is perhaps the most important 
component of successful mainstreaming. To enroll handicapped 
children in regular settings or normally developing children in 
special settings without adequate staff preparation is to invite 
failure for both staff and children. Individuals asked to assume 
responsibility for youngsters with whom th(^ have limited or no 
experience and little formal preparation are themselves handi- 
capped. 
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♦ Chapters 

Child Characteristics and Outcomes 
Related to Mainstreaming 



INTRODUCTION 



^ noted profeisor of English onoe argued opnvinjcsingly' that a 
. good essay ana a happy life are both predioated on a healthy dose 
of apology. Following that wisdom, we will be^jin With a few apol- 
ogies and comments to the reade^* 

I , Chronicling the knowledge, and insights of others is an honor- 
able biit precarious endeavor. Our^ deliberation of the issues sur- 
rounding child dharaoteristics and outcomes relatqcji to mainstream- 
ing produced many excellent questions and a few oiredible answers^ 
Where the reader finds jBome useful information, credit should go 
to our.colleagues; we will ^kci^ full responsibility for the short- 
comings. 

Given that we are acting as historians, as it were, we will 
share the biases that influenced the foregoing statements. First, 
we accept as a "matter of pdioy,** not as a "statement of, fact," 
that all handicapped children should be afforded the opportunity 
to be educated with normally developing children 4* We cannot cite 
evideni)^ to prove that development&lly integrated servioe models 



^The important distinction, between matters of pdioy and thdse of 
fact. is credited to Donald M. 9aer. 



are more or less effective than 8egregat<|id models. We would ar- 
gue, however, that aooepting as public pi^Uoy the opportunity for 
all handicapped children to be educated with normally developing 
children is the only avenue to answering the question of relative 
efficacy. • • 

Our Gieoond bias is that sll handicapped children are eligible 
for developmentally integi^ateas^eryices. We fully realize th^t 
mainstreaming a young stei^ ^with^.^^^ and letter reversals is prob- 
ably a more advanced science than providing the same kind of inte- 
gjrated services for a 8elf~destructive» operant-vomiting ohUd. 
Yet, when we eVedu^t^ ft young eligibility for mainstreaming, 
we 4nu8t do so ilil a boriditional siense only. Mainstrealning options 
ultimotely aj*e r^t^icted % th of our science and the im- 

perfection of our intfliryerititeins — not by the behavioral handicaps 
of our students. Whe^ we can agree that the perfect treatments 
have been deyelopt^d, when we. can argue that they are delivered 
by the most highly trainetj- perspnnel in the most ecologically 
valid settings, then we can begin to speak inrtelligently about the 
limiting conditions . of d^elop'nentftlly integrated services. 

- .Our final bias toward mainstreaming concerns an approach tq 
evaluation . In our collaborative venture with the regular educa- 
tion establishment, vre as special educators should insist that the 
proper, most humane vil'ay to assess integrated education is to ask 
how Johnny, Susie, or Tim were affected. Only with such a "single- 
case" evaluative approach can we hope to fine-tune any educational 
service system to maximize outcomesT for as many children as possi- 
ble. 



Consider two. basic questions related to the decision to main- 
stream: 1) Which handicapped child characteristics and behavior 
patterns predict successful mainstreaming? and 2) Which handir 
capperd child characteristics and behavior patterns predict serious 
instructional difficulties associated with mainstreaming?^ 



Which Handicapped Child Characteristics and Behavior Patterns 
Predict SuooeSsful Mainstreaming? ~" 

The empirical basis for selecting behavior pattei^s predic- 
tive of successful mainstreaming is quite limited. There have 
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been no systema^io attempts to equip ' handioapped children with 
diffe'fent'^kinds and levels of skills and to then monitor their 
success in mainstream settings. Assuming that a generic set of 
competencies would emerge from such an analysis » we are far from 
integrating such competencies into a scope and sequence of in- 
8truction« 

The available information on child behaviors predictive of 
successful main streaming comes from two primary sources* Firsts 
regular education teachers » from a number of studies^ have enumet 
ated those child skills which they feel are most conducive to suc- 
cessful mainstreaming. STecond^ a number of experimenters have se 
lected particular Skills on an a priyri basis » taught those skills 
to handicapped children^ and then attempted to integrate trained 
children \lnto mainstream settings. Where children have been suc- 
cessful thiei earlier trained skills' are presunied to have been 
largely responsible for the successful mainstream placement. 

The skills currently thought to yield successful mainstream- 
ing outcomes fall into three broad categories: 1) s^al skills; 
2) classroom deportment; and 3) minimal competence In the availa- 
ble curricula. 



. Social Skills 

\ Considerable attention ha^ been paid to handicapped children's 
social relations with their age-peers at the ()|;esc^ool level. 
(Some professionals, feel this concern^ with social relations has 
inhibited the study of cognitive skills that are necessary for 
successful main streaming.) In^a variety of small-scale » experi-^ 
mental [Projects » the following socifed skills, have been shown to 
facilitate social integration in mainstream settings: 

^ sharing materials or play objects; 

initiating interactions with peers; 

responding quickly to the social initiations of others; 
^ showing affection (by hug8> holding hands) toward *peers; 

assisting peers with some activity (e.g.» helping them onto 

or off a 6lide). 

■ # 

Probably more important than ftpeeifio social skills is the 
reciprocity of interaction between children — an equitable ex- 
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change of social behavioFB* Per children (handicapped ;or not) to 
be socially accepted, it has been shown repeatedly that they must 
participate as equals during social interactions; they must be in- 
itiators of interactions and recipients of social initiations. 



Classroom Deportment 

In terms of classroom dep<)r](ment, the following skills have 
been identified as important to su'ooessful mainstreaming : 

child must be able to ask questions to clarify rules t>r 
assignments; 

♦ child must engage in some ^^teacher-pleasing^ behaviors 
(e.g., smiling at teachert thanking teacher for help); 

^ child must be able to maintain appropriate levels of aca-* 
demic and social behavior with minimal teacher feedback; 

child must comply quickly with teacher j3om ma nds; 

* child must perform the above behaviors within a range iden* 
tified for the particular classroom. 

These classroom deportment skills certainly do hot represent an 
exhaustive catalogue of critical survival behaviors* 

While the number of studies is smalU some evidence suggests 
that regular education teachers are more concerned with main- 
streamed children's deportment skills than with^heir social in- 
teraction competencies. We would be remiss if we did not mention 
the rather heated debate in the professional literature regarding 
the model of education that follows from a heavy emphasis on good 
deportment. On the one hand, it has been argued that compliant, 
ruIe-folk>win^8tudents are often passive learners who spend a 
large portion of each school day being instructed in routine- 
promoting activities. Alternatively, it is argued that order in 
the classroom is a vital prerequisite to academic instruction. 
The point that should be emphasized regarding mainstreain ourricu-^ 
lum targets 'is that no definitive evidence is yet Available to 
validate the impo^^tanoe of classroom deportment behaviors at the 
preschool leveU 



Minimal uompetenoe in Available curnouia 
Some minimal level of competence in thl^ available mainstream 
curricula may be a vital ingredient for successful placement. 
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Competent performance (no matter how rudimentary) by handicapped 
children may Jlvert potential peer rejection teacher bias and dif- 
ferential treatment, and feelings of inadequacy on the part of the 
handicapped child. i 



* Which Handicapped Child Characteristics and Behavior Patterns 
Pi-ediot Serious Instructional Difficulties Assooiated with 
Main streaming? - 

Not surprisingly , most of the following maladaptive child be- 
haviors and characteristics are the inverse of the skills previ- 
ously mentioned as necessary for success. For example, In the so- 
cial skill domdin ,, the following behaviors may signal serious in- 
structional barriers: 

♦ negative, abusive social contacts with peers; 

♦ failure to initiate positive social contact with peers; 

♦ failure to respond quickly and positively to the approaches 
^ of peers; . ^ 

♦ absence of skills necessary to withdraw gruceftilly from in- 
teractions with peers. 

\ In the area of classroom deportment, the following behaviors 
may present extensive instructional difficulties: 

♦ attention levels that demand close supervision and intensive 
monitoring by teachers; 

♦ persistent rule-breaking and npncompliant acts; 

♦ failure to generalize the use of skills learned in one set- 
ting or context to another. 



The Question of Readiness 

<!:onslderin^ cdleotively the foregoing positive and negative 
behavioral predictors of malnstreaming outcomes* three important 
issues must be addressed. First, there is a clear "readiness mo- 
del" implied in the above listings, suggesting that handicapped 
children wi|f be taught to do or not to do certain things in seg- 
regated Sittings, and that bnce these ends are aco^plished, the 
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children will be ready for the mainstream. Our Jsuspioion is that 
'a laj'ge fraction of the handicapped population will never be 
Judged "ready" if the identified behaviors become prerequisites . 
for main streaming . We will devidlop this point by discussing so- 
cial skills. 

As pointed out earlier* it is the reciprocity of social in- 
teractions, their exchange on an equitable basis, that is taken, as 
a key indicator of social skill ^level. But this paradigm makes 
assessment of any child's skill dependent upon the behavior of so- 
cial partners, and will invariably result in underestiinations of 
handicapped children's performances in develop mentally segregated 
settings. , _ 

Some of the mo^t convincing evidence of the likely underesti- 
mation of handicapped children's skill levels can be found in 
treatment evaluation research. For example » in studies involving 
autistic children from special education classrooms, it has been 
shown that initial levels of performance do not predict children's 
responsiveness to intervention. In fact, there have been several 
chUdrefi in these studies who engaged in no social behaviors prior 
A to intervention. On the first day of intervention, which offered 
a more stimulating and responsive social environment than previ- 
ously experienced by the children, profound social behaVior 
changes were evident with these "zero-level" children (Strain et 
al.. 1979). 

The basic message from both naturalistic and intervention re- 
searchers quite clear. If maximum skill performance is to be por^ 
trayed, children must have the opportunities to perform. It seems 
doubtful that such opportunities, requiring the presence of so- 
cially responsive partners » can be made available in developmen- 
tally segregated classes. 

Similarly, in an integrated classroom, judgments of hpindi- 
capped children's social skill levels are again dependeift upon the 
behavior of others. Although the social isolation and rejection 
experienced by some handicapped children are partially based on 
their lack of skUl, the rejector must also )^e considered. In a 
recent treatment evaluation study, three htentally retarded boys 
were mainstreamed with 24 non handicapped chiklren. Prior to in- ^ 
Vervention the three handicapped boys were judged on a sooiometric 
device, to be the three lowest ranked children in the cleiss in 
terms of social akills. Also, negative Interactiohs ^between han- 
dicapped and nonhandicapped children occurred at three to four 
times the frfquenoy of positive cbntacts prior to intervention. 
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The intervention, whioh invdved no skill training for jthe handi- 
capped children, was designed to alter nonhandioapped children's 
evaluation of their handicapped classmates. Specifically, the 
boys were assigned as team captains In a group -oompetition game 
with their, game efforts arranged to result in reinforcement for 
the team members* Captains also handed out trinkets and edibles 
awarded to team members. The intervention not only improved the 
boys* sociometrio ratings, but IHeir interactions with nonhandi" 
capped peers improved dramatically. These >ehavioral and socio- 
metric changes were found to l^e main tain ed%v*r a four-'week period 
following the intervention^ This study, along with other natural- 
istic and intervention research, points to the necessity for and 
the efficacy of altering peer behavior in mainstream settings to 
facilitate interaction between handicapped and rlon handicapped ' 
chUdr^^i (Strain, 1981). 

Skills Assessment 

Accurate assessment of identified skills is a second piredic- 
tor of successful main streaming. If positive and maladaptive 
child characteristics and behaviors are to be pert of the decision 
to mainstream, unambiguous measurement must be available. In the 
areas of classroom deportment ahd academic competence, the availa- 
ble assessment methods are quite satisfactory. For example, there 
are dozens of direct observational protocols, complete with behav- 
ior category definitions and observational procedures for reliably 
assessing such classroom deportment skills as on-task and off-task 
activity, compliance with requests, adherence to rules* and ' „ 
teacher-pleasing responses. Likewise, many norm-i:eferenced, diag- 
nostic, criterion-reference^, and "unit tests" are available to 
assess children's levels of academic competence. 

In the arena of social competence, hovTever, considerable dis- 
agreement surrounds the type and quality of available assessment 
procedures. The thre^ most often used methbds of assessment are 
teacher nominations or rankings of children's skills: sociometrio 
or peer rankings; and direct observations of children's skills. 
The methods probably are best understood and used when applied for 
different clinical purposes. For example, teacher nominations or 
rank-ordering of children along- a behavioral dimension (e.g., 
"plays with peers") are highly cost-effective in screening candi- ' r 
dates /or skill training. The information generated is not speci- 
fic enough to be directly relevant to educational intervention. 
Peer friendship nominations or rankings of acceptance or rejection 
provide ^-ooBt«affootlve alternative to, direct observation. In 
situations where peer belfavior and. attitudes may directly affect a 




child's observed ^evel of social skUls (e.g.. mainstream classes), 
sooiometric proced^ires can help pinpoint specific ohild<H}hild ii?^ 
teraction patterns that should be targets of intervention. Obser- 
vational methods, on the other hand, are Imost effective when used 
to select specific skills for training. Moi*eover, initial obser- 
vations can be used as a baseline or beginning level against which 
to assess (through repeated observation) the impact of training. 



The Child-Program Match 

fhe final Issue to be raised in regard to child characteris- 
tics and behavior patterns concerns the obvious interaction be- 
tween mainstream program variables and individual child competen- 
cies. Since there are probably as many mainstreaming models as 
there are mainstreaming programs, it would be foolhardy to suggest 
that a generalizable list of critical child behaviors exists. 
Mainjstream programs with, a low child-teacher ratio, access to con- 
sultants, and individualized instruction may successfully inte- 
grate youngsters with severe behavioral limitations. Programs 
that are not so endowed may only be able to accommodate children 
with slight developmental handicaps. Qearly, it is necessary to 
consider the individual strengths and weaknesses of potential cli- 
ents and those of the programs, and generalized decisions about 
who should be main streamed", and where, are not possible. 



INSTRUCTIONAL DECISIONS IN MAINSTREAM SETTINGS 



Discussiori of (instructional decisions in mainstream settings 
focus on these questions: 1) Are there particular handicapped 
child characteristics and behavior pattens tnOt dictate a partic- 
ular instructional format (e.g., one-to-one, small-gf^up, peer- 
tutoriilg)^ and 2) Are there mainstream curriculum targets that 
am particularly suited to handicapped children with certain charr- 
affteri^tios and behavior patterns? ' ^ 

Are There Particular Handicapped Child Characteristics and 
Behavior Patterns that Dictate a Particular Instructional 
format? ^ 

JF 

^Perhaps the most pervasive attitude that has restricted edu- 
cators from exploring alternative instructional vAt^ategies for di- 
verse groups of children is the assumption that homogeneous group- 
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ing is a desirable objective. Appropriately described by Lou 
'Brown (Brown et &U, 1976) as the "logic of homogeneity,** this at- 
titude has precluded the development of feasible instructional 
strategies for educating childridn a variety of different in- 
structional needs within the same classroom. The end result has 
been restricted opportunities for both handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped students to develop certain social, skills and attitudes 
that are important to function in a heterogeneous adult environ^ 
ment. 

The exiting instructional strategies for educating groups of 
children with a wide range of abilities and needs is quite lim- 
ited. As a result, many regular and special educators often sur- 
mise without empirical evidence that a particular instructional 
format is thei only viable means to teach children who have speci- 
fic learning or behavioral characteristics. For example, one-to- 
one training is generally regarded as the most effective method 
for achieving optimal changes in behavior among severely handi- 
capped learners. Recently, however, a need to consider group for- 
mats with severely handicapped children has been noted, and inves- 
tigations of group instruction with these children have begun to 
appear in the literature^ This research has shown that with sys- 
tematic training, the development of academic and social behaviors 
by severely- handicapped children can be effected in small groups 
as Well as in individual teaching situations. > 

Child characteristics and behavior patterns do not necessar- 
ily dictate a particular instructional format. However, it has ' 
been demonstrated that particular instructional procedures may be 
more or less effective with particular currioular targets. Speci- 
fic aspects of instructional procedures that have been shown to 
positively influence child behavior include: 

* the degree and frequency of teacher attention 

e'.g., increasing independent work skills by gradually 
fading teacher attention . 

• the nature and frequency of teacher instructions 

giving clear, concise instructions only once, 
rather than repeating instructions and inadvertently 
teaching the child that he of she does not have to comply 
when initially instructed 

♦ the type of corrSbction procedure 

e.g., physically prompting a correct response from a 
child who has not developed general imitation skills 
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• th^ type and frequency of reinforcement 

e>g., reinforcing a child for every correct response to 
deVelop initial skill acquisition 

• the degree of Individualization ^ 

e.g., identifying those objectives thiit are appropriate 
for each child's skill level within a group instructional 
format 

• the nature and scope of instructional materials 

e.g., selecting manipulative materials rather than pic- 
tures to develop beginning skills in object recognition. 

The match-up of specific instructid^ procedures with par- 
ticular child characteristics and behavior patterns in the social, 
deportment, and academic competency skill doiAains has also been 
reported in the re#aroh literature. In the area of, social skills 
training, for example, the use of specific types of adult prompts 
to play and the selection of various materials with which to play 
have been shown, to foster social interaction among normally devel- 
oping and handicapped preschoolers. 

f» 

In the area of classroom deportment skills, a number of in- 
structional techniques have been developed during the last decade 
for increasing the feasibility of integrating even severely handi- 
capped children into the educational" mainstream. In one reported 
study, an autistic five-year-old was successfully mainstreamed in- 
to a regular kindergarten when her social behavior, self-stimula- 
tion, and compliance with teacher commands were targeted for in- 
tervention. This was accomplished by the application of a system- 
atic training procedure designed to gradually reduce the frequency 
of teacher attention and reinforcement required to maintain an ac- 
ceptable level of behavior. Similar procedures have also been de- 
velof)ed for teaching severely handicapped children to respond to 
' instructions in a group situation and to work independently within 
a group without constant supervision. 

In the area of academic competency, research in discrimina- 
tion learning with moderate and severely handicapped children has 
identified certain types of prompts that are more effective than 
others for skill acquisition. For example, one researcher found 
that although children never learned a diao^mination task when .. 
commonly used teaching prompts, iuoh as pointing and looking at 
thB correct stimulus, were employed, children Jhtered the dis- 
crimination when instructional mat4||ials were ^ompged to emphasize 
the salient features of the stimulus (e<|g., darkening the vertical 
lines in the letters "d" and "p"). 
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, While particular ohild oharaoterietlos and behavior patterns 
may dictate certain instructional procedures, these procedures may 
be effectively implemented in a variety of different instructional 
formats. The instructional environment of mainstream classes 
should be' sufficiently flexible to meet the individual needs of 
all students singly, in small groups, and eft masse. 

. it may i>e that a hierarchical instructional format is appro-* 
priate, wit||i children moving from closely monitored instruction to 
lefiB directly controlled learning. Researchers working with se- 
verely handicapped learners report that Interventions based upon 

.gradually thinning the^schedule of reinforcement and gradually in- 
creasing the n\imber of children in the group have produced large 
increases in both verbal and nonverbal appropriate behaviors in 
the classroom (on both previously learned skills and on new behav 

liors learned in the classroom)* 

Many integrated model demonstration programs have reported 
the use of a variety of different instructional formats that re- 
flect some. kind of instruction^ hierarchy^. For example, stag- 
gered placemcrht of handicapped childrei| has been used' in model 
demonstration programs. This procedure allows for needed ih ten- 
sive individualization prior to placement in less superviised ij/i- 
structltonal settings* Initial training in minimal competencies 
oft^n'is given in a variety of different settings with a. onej 
to-one adult /child ratio. During group instruction, one adult may 
be assigned to directly intervene as necessary on the hanflicapped 
child's behavior patterns. As the ohild meets certain criterion 

•levels of performance,' the tdacher /child ratio is gradually ad- 
justed. This hierarchy is employed to ensure that the 'onild 
achieves a minimal level of competency in particulfir skill domains 

^jthat have been identified to be necessary for successfi^ perfor- 
mance in multiple-child instructional formats. J 

/ 

Reliably Assessing Learning Characteristics / 
Whatever instructional formats are used, the assessment of 
child characteristics and behavior patterns must hjb reliable and 
efficiefft. Behavioral observational methods curreYitly appear to 
be the most reliable way to assess handicapped children's particu- 
lar learning characteristics. Geijerally these assessment proce- 
dures include tome variations of the following: 

an observation of the j^hild's performance on ^ specific 
skill training task; 



* the identifioatipn of possible learning oharaoteristios 
that require asaessment; 

* the design of an instruotional format that will assess 
whether or not the ohild demonstrates a particular learning 
oharaoteristio* 

. » 

For example, the available evidence on the perceptual abili- 
ties of severely handicapped youngsters suggests that some chil- 
dren may have difficulty responding correctly to either auditory 
or visual information. Taking this observed learning Characteris- 
tic one step further, it haS been suggested that some children may 
be "auditory" learners and other children may be "visual" learn- 
ers. To discrfminate between visual and auditory learners, each 
child is trained on several visual iand auditory tasks matched for 
difficulty, and then a compiarison is made of the rate of acquisi- 
tion. Children who respond more accurately to the auditory stimu- 
li and require fewer trials to reach criterion on auditory prob- 
lems than on visual ones are labeled "auditory* learners," and • 
vice-versa 'for "visual learin^rs/' Once a reaibnably stable learn* 
ing pattern is determined, the children can th^n be assigned to 
intervention programs with ,the highest probability of success. 
Visual learners, for examj^le, may be expected to progress more 
rapidly in sign training than ia speech training • 

. ■> ■ ( 

Validated assessment procedures for identifying a variety of 
child leafning characteristics are unfor|unately not readily 
available. The development of appropriate assessUient procedures 
and comparative research on how children with certain types of 
learning characteristics perform under different instructional 
strategies will aid in jpredioting the most effective| instructional 
procedures for a given chUd . 

Are There Mainstream Curriculum Targets Partioularly Suited to 



Handicapped Children with Certain Characteristics 



and Behavior 



Patterns? 

A ohild*s suooess in a main streaiH classroom depends not only 
on the acquisition of certain academic skillis but also on the 
acquisition of identified "survival" skills — i.e., the social 
and behavioral skills necessary to function suoces'sfuUy in the 
classroom. Curriculum goals thus should be comprised of skills 
which will ensure suooess for handicapped children in the current 
mainstream classroom as well as ensure success in future academic 
and socfkl learning situations. 
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\ While a val^ty of curriculum models appear to include iaca- 
demlic skills that mee relevant for at least mildly handicapped 
mainstream (phUdren, the vast majority of available curricula do 
not a^ear jto incorporate the target s]|cills of social competency 
and classroom deportment. An example of this exclusion can 
found in a recently published review of curriculum models for ^re*- 
school mainstream programs^. While social interaction and social 
competency were mentioned t)y the authors as important components 
of instruction, none of the curriculum models reviewed identified 
the social area for training . Qassroom deportment target skills 
were also not mentioned in any descriptions of curr||||lum models. 

The need for these skills has been^^fr^uently cited, however, 
in, the educational literature. The Madison Early Childhood Pro- 
gram, for example, asked kindergarten teachers to list skills they . 
thought handicapped children should be "\l)ut were not — able to 
display upon entering their classrooms. Tnfse skills were subdi*- 
vided into the areas of prc-academic, language, social-survival, 
and motor. The largest number of skill deficiVs were reported in 
the social-survival category. More than twice as/many social- , 
survival skills than language or pre'<;academic skills were listed. 
The majority of the social-survival skills were not tested during 
kindergarten scrisening or during standardized developmental as- 
sessments. 

Recently, several researchers have recognized the need to in- 
corporate schod survival skills into curricula. Most- of this re- 
search has focused on identifying the skills necessary for suc- 
cessful mainstreaming and incorporating these target skills into- 
curricula of current preschool programs for handicapped children. 
This approach has been described by ^everal researchers as the 
"identification of .the criteria of the next envirdnment."- While 
this emphasis on future educational environments should improve 
the quality of education for handicapped preschoolers and enhance 
the likelihood of successful transitions to future environments, 
there i» a current need for curriculum development research to fo- 
cus on curriculum targets for children already placed in main- 
stream programs. 

^The following teaching prooediyes may be used to achieve 
filiainstreaim curriculum target skills. 

♦ For academic competency: 
one-to-one instruction 
i individualized small-group Instruction 
' individualized large-group instruction 
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interactive Individ ualizei^ instruotion 
peer-modeling 

peer'-tutoring ' . 

For ola88rck>m deportment: . 
positive reinforcement of appropriate behavior through 

contingent praise and attention 
peeP~modeling with adult reinforcement 
token econonmies v^^^ 
group contingency progr^ims 
individual contingency contracting 

For sobial interaotion: ' 
positive reinforoemerit of play or social behavior through 

contingent praise and attention 
selection of certain types of play equipment 
peer-modeling 

peer-mediated social-skUls training 
direct training in sociodrama tic play * \ 



SOME UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

k . . ■ 

Current assessment techniques^ experimental designs^ and eth-* 
ical restrictions preclude a decisive an&wer to the question -of 
the relative efficacy of mainstream versus develop mentally segre- 
gated programming* Careful analyses are needed of the requisites^, 
for successful mainstreamii>g program* and the most relevant out- 
come indices. Specifically* the following questions require at- 
tention: 

n 

* Whfift outcomes accrii^ to parents whose handicapped children 
are in mainstream settings? 

* How do mildly handicapped students perceive their nonhandi- 
capped classmates (as resources, as threats » neutrally?) 

* What parent oi* family constellation variables affect the ^ 
decision to enroll a handioapped child in a mainstreaming 

program? . - 

■ ■ . ■ ii- 

* What long'rterm changes In attitudes and behavior are found 
in nonhandicapped ohUdren who have participated in pre- 
school miainsti^eam programs? 
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♦ How can handicapped children (particularly the physically 
handicapped) be taught to -explain their disabilities to 
non handicapped peers? ^ ' . , 

* How do mildly handicapped students from mainstream programs 
perform^ on high school graduation competency tests in com** 
parison with peers educated in special classes? 



SUMMARY ' 

As the above' questions suggest, tl(iere is^much to be learned 
about the processes and outcomes of main streaming. Like most edu- 
cational innovations,, main streaming at the preschool level began 
without a sound research base and without a. careful analysis of 
procedures necessary to produce positive outcomes. In a time, 
marked by ever-increasing calls for accountability and cost- 
efficiency, that 48 .not a noble or promising history. Nor is it a 
history that must ordain the future. A good assessment of the 
status quo is the necessary precursor to change. With an under- 
standing Ibf children's behavior during and following a preschool 
main streaming experience, the next step -- generating sound evi- 
dence to answer many of the questions and issues addressed in this 
chapter — can be taken. \ ■ " 

that step will be costly and time-consuming. Today educators 
must compete with defense contractors, road builders, and waste 
management specialists for limited and limiting resources. If we 
fail to make the case for early education in this competitive mar- 
ketpllde, the questions surrounding main^treaming of young handi* 
capped children will never .be answered.. ' , 

In summary, we would reiterate that within a context of pdi- 
oy supporting the opportunity for children to be educated together 
regardless of handicap, the Individual needs of children must be 
recognized. Our concern with child characteristics and outcomes 
related to mainstreaming applied to both hah^dioapped and nonhandi- 
capped children. The further esamination of child variables, im- 
prpvement of instructional formats and procedures, and refinement 
of curriculum targets should serve to benefit all children. 
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Chapter 4 

Parents and Preschool Mainstreaming 



In an effort to examine the current relationship between par- 
ents and main streaming, it is essential to realize. that the empha- 
ses on parent involvement and main streaming as programmatic goaJ^ 
are fairly new. Therefore, only recently has attention been fo- / 
cused on (he Relationship between parent attitudes and mainstream- 
ing as an intervention strategy. The literature has consisted ' 
priniaitfly of^position statements, program reports, and some stud- 
ies at the Carolina Institute on Research in Early Education for 
the Handicapped (completed Xvithin the last three years by 
TurnbuU, l^acher- Dixon, and Winton). 

Preschool mainstrtoming is not a mondithio entity; noi^ are V 
i parents a homogeneous population. Therefore, it is impossible to 
make generalizations that are valid for all programs or parents. 
Some differences that must be considered include: tll0 range of 
f program' alternatives for main streaming, staff-^hild ratio, staff 
draining, orientation of curriculum, availability of related ser^ 
vices, program philosophy, hqat agencies, and sources of funding 
that may affect or dictate program direction. Since mainstreamlng 
occurs .most frequently In traditional settings where nonhandi*- 
capped children outnumber handicapped children, this chapter will 
focus on tha^ tj^pe of situation. 

.1 ■ ■ 



In %ght of the recent emphases on mainstreaming and parent 
involvement and the limited amoi^nt of empirloal^information avail- 
able, the infoi^mntion presented in this discussion has been drawn 
from a group of conference partipiparits who pooled thfeir loiowledge 
from pertinent available research and their own clinical and per- 
sonal experiences. In an effort to explore various dimensions of 
the relationship of parents to mainstreaming, several questions 
were examined by the conference participants. Since parents of 
both handicapped and no© handicapped Children are affected by main- 
streaming and in turn affect the mainstreaming effort, the ques- 
tions addressed iboth of thes^. populations* Definitive answers are 
not presented; nor i^o ansvTers appear in any order of importance. 
The issues or possible ]^oint6 of emphasis ar^ presented for the 
reader's thoughtful consideration. 

CONCERNS OF PARENTS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



Concerns and impact of mainstreaming on parents cah %e clab 
sified into three general interrelated categories: those relating 
to the child, the staff, and the parents' own experiences. 



About Their ChUd 

' V. ' 

Parents may want the socialization provided for their child 
by the mainstreaming ejyperience yet fear that their child will be \ 
rejected by peers and regular education staff. Research indicates ♦ 
that parents who choose mainstreaming do so because they want 
their child to experience the "real world" through peer stimula- 
tion, modeling, artd interaction (Tupnbuli h Win ton, in press). 
However, th# awareness of the possible pain for the child caused 
by exclusion, slurs, and labels may create for parents very real 
ambivalence in facing such placement dajisions. Parents may also 
fear t|iat the child's sensory or mental deficits may create frus- 
tration or failure when or if their child cannot keep up with his 
or her peers. The potential damage to the child's self image and 
sense of competence in such a situation means that parents may be 
faced with conflicting needs regarding the child » From the per- 
spective of a parent of a handicapped chUd, mainstreaming can 
pose a^major risk. 

Many mainstream programs, especially regllilai* day care or pub 
* iip schools, may offer fewer related services tlian do specialized 

' ' \ ' • 



settings. Parents may be concerned that the mainstream option 
will deprive their child of the related services or appropriate 
physical environment necessary for the chUd to function optimally 
in the ^educational profi^ram. • ' 

SbcializatioH educational* and physical or medical needs may 
not all be met equally well in any one particular setting. F^ar~ 
ents thien are faced with the -additional stress of having to estab-*. 
lish a (iiriority among all the needed and desired outcomes. I^ome- 
times priorities the parents establish for their chi^d*8 develop- 
ment may differ .with priorities established by professionals. In 
such a situation, one parent noted that the additional stress ^» 
brought about by the criticism or judgment from the professionals 
compounded the parent's problems. Poor decisions made by parents 
regarding nonhandicapped children are seldom given as harsh judg- 
ment as decisions regarding handicapped children. 

In a study- of 31 parents whose handicapped children were en- 
rolled in either mainstream or integrated settings, Win ton and 
Turnbull (1981) noted the impact on parents. One area of stress 
for parents was the adjustment period experienced by their chil- 
dren during the initial weeks of preschool enrollment. The types 
of problems associated with this adjustment period included other 
children's teasing, rejecting, or being afraid of the handicapped 
child, or the preschool teacher's being unaccustomed to having a 
handicapped child in his or het classroom. However, none of the 
parents in the study described these adjustment problems as draw- 
backs. Instead, they seemed 'to feel that these adjustments were 
^solved over time. /Some parents felt t^at adjustments their* 
' child had to make in order to cope with 'the stress of the main- 
stream were be8;t done at an early age. 



Concerns About Staff - *i 

Parents of handicapped children have numerilKis concerns about 
staff in a mainstreajn situation. The ratio of staff to children, 
presence of specialists and consultants, and staff qualifications 
and attitudes hav| all been mentioned as variables of concern for 
parents. Turnbiill and Winton (in prfsss) found that parents of 
handicapped philcjj^en cited the presence of unqualified teachers in 
the mainstream setting as the gieatest drawbai^k to main streaming. 



T^e presence of an unqualified teacher has obvious Implioa- 
tions tor the child's instructional program, ^nd it puts njld^on- 
al stress on the HparentsVbeoause they mtty be required to help the 
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teacher understand and serve thb unique needs of the handicapped 
child. If the staff has had limited dr#no training or experience 
working yirith special children, the parent often cannot relax and 
feel confident that the educational and social needs of the child 
will be adequately addressed. One parent noted the stress of hav- 
ing to provide annual "in-service" training for her child's teachers 
. and recommended that agencies begin ito provide some training for 
teachers and more continuity in the child's experience. 

Mainstream settings (traditional or reverse) usually have 
^88 staff per child than do special settings, and this will limit 
the amount of staff attention to both child and parent. In many 
specialized preschools* one staff member will be hired specifical- 
ly to work with parents. Most public schools and regular main- 
stream settings have limited or few auxiliary staff for such en- . 
deavors. The situation further compounds the parents* 'concern 
when limited staff time mUst be balanced against the need for jnore 
assistance for the inexperienced or untrained teacher. 

Attitude of the staff is perhaps the most cruoial conoern 
parents have regarding ttie staff of a mainstream setting* Since 
parents are aware that in the mainstream setting most staff mem- 
bers have not elected to serve handicapped children, there is a 
.natural uneasiness about the staff attitude toward the handicapped 
child. • 



• * . /. 

Concerns About Their Own Needs 

Mainstreaming may present more problems for parents of handi- 
capped children than for the handicapped youngsters themselvcB*' 

^ The extra tinii»^ommitment reqliired of parents of handicapped chil- 
dren in the traditional mainstream setting ha& been frequently 
noted. For parents! whose regular and routine family responsibili- 
ties require additional titne because of the handicapped child, the 
additional depletion (du6 to participation in a mainstream program) 
of a limited resource such as time can prove quite stressful. Ex- . 
tra time may be required for the following activities: coordinat,"^ 

^ Jipg special services not provided in the mainstream setting; ori- 
enting the staff to the child*8 unique needs and doing in-service, 
training with regular teachers^ whose skills for Working with han- 
dicapped children are limited (Bom& parents expepienoe a burn-out 
situation as they face doing this job every year ¥rith a new 
teacher); .providing supplemental instruction at home when the 
child is unable to keep up in school; helping the ohild^s rela- 
tionships with nonhandicapped peei^s through participating in the 
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classroom or through planning and implementing out-'bf-'sohool so- 
cialization experiences; and acting as an interpreter and advocate 
for the child's needs In terms of program funding or allocation of 
resources* Furthermore, a feeling of separation or even an adver- 
sarial relationship may develop between parents of handicapped and / 
parents of nonhandicapped children* 

With these additional demands on time, it is not surprising 
that some parents of handicapped children have been less than en- 
thusiastic about volunteering in the class or responding to offers 
of training so they can wolhk with their cliild at home (Wtnton h 
TurnbuU, 1981) • - f 

Parents who feel a malnstreai)o program may be appropriate for ^ 
their young handicapped child may hnd that locating regular pre- 
schools willing to accept handicappecf children is a difficult task. 
With the exception of Head Start r publicly supported mainstream 
preschools are limited. In most communities, there is no one per- 
son or place where parents can go to learn about private preschoola 
receptive to handicapped children* Some parents have reported 
^hat searching for ft mainstream preschool can be a lengthy and 
painful process (Win ton, TurnbuU & Blacher, ia press). 

Mainstreaming a handicapped child can iBause a change in par- 
ental perception or attitude toward' 'the child* One parent com- 
mented: ' "Though I've known Ann was handicapped since birth ,v;a8 
lon^ as she was in a program with other handicapped children, I 
never really had to face^it. Seeing her with'' normal oTiild re ri~lMs~ 
year hit me very hard. I really ^aw how far she was from the rest 
of the children." . 

Though such changes in perceptioi^may be initially painful : 
for the parent, a more realistic perception of the child's func- . 
tioning can enable parents to have more appropriate expectations 
and can alsols^rv^ to motivate the parent to help the child ac-^ 
quire new skills. On the other hfnd, some parents may tend to be- 
come discouraged by the daily \reminder tt their child's differ- 
ences and tend to withdraw ancK begin a downward spiral of discour- 
agement ahd lowered expectations. The need ot all parents to per-* 
ceive their child positively and to perceive themselves as ade:- 
quate parents is accentuated for parents of the newly mainstreamed; 

The support system for parents in the mainstream differs from 
that' availably in the |(peoiali;Ked setting. Professiorlals who have 
not l^ieen trained in Special education may not be as empathetic oi^ 
understanding of the additional stress the handicapped child 

■ • ' ' ■ * 



places on the family. Awareness of community resources and mater- 
ials for the family may also be limited. Any diminution bf pi^ 
lessipnal skills and attitudes as parents move from a specialized 
to"^ a mainstream setting will be experienced oS a loss /of support, 
while such staff differences unquestionably ha^e implications for 
tl)e childt it must be noted that there i$ also significant impact 
oifi the parentis sense of security. 

Parent-^to-parent support has long been recognized as one of 
the most valuable^ aspects of parent involvement programs* The 
sharing of conoerndt useful resources t and helpful tips has pro^ 
vidid enormous support to many parents in their early ybars of ad*- 
justment to the presence of a handicapped child. Such groups can 
help parents resolve their personal feeUngs about parenting a 
handicapped child and acquire appropriate expectations and skillet 
to help their child. The removal of sudh support in a mainstream 
setting' would be strongly felt. U , 

In $ traditional mainstream setting » the parents of handi- 
capped children and the parents^ of nonhandicapped children will ^ 
share some but not all concerns; The abating may be a positive 
experience for the parents of the handicapped childrent but their 
recogrtitiorl' of unshared concerns -may exacerbate thei^ feelings oiF 
alienation and loneliness* 

Turnbull and Blacher-Dixon (1980) cite one parent who had 
stopped going to parent, meetings bea^use of tremendous frustra- 
tion. She attended a meeting planned by the parents of nonhandi- 
capped children, that was entitled "The Independient Three- Year-Old . " 
As others sought means of tempering their child's" bounding eager- 
s to make singulari' decisions and assUnfle household respOnsibili- 
8, site stated silently vi%pt, yet wanted' to scream put and 
let them know llow I would give anything for similar problems." 



Frofes^nals may fin|| that parents, as we41 as their handi- 
capped children, at times heed exposure to and aooeptahice by the 
mainstream; but t^ey also need support from otheir parents Whose 
concerns oand experiences more nearly match their pWn. Programming 
for such parents may mean fosterinrg a "both/and" father than dp^ 
"either/or" identification opportunity for the parents. ^ 

In summary, it has ieen noted that raain streaming has a number 
of aspects that rpay elicit Mt her salutary ^r probl^a tic expert^ 
eftc^s for parents of handicapped oHUdren. ^eany, program ovarji- . 
ables and parental differences mean that the same phenomenon is 
not experienced by each parent. On balance, however, the scalqs 
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seem somewhat tipped against the parents' needsj^ing met. In 
In light of this trendy perhaps the most no^abi^is^ue profession- 
als should recognize is tt^e possible parenK^hild conflict of Ir]^ 
terest* The best placemenl^for the child iroy not be the most sa- 
tisfactory for the parent* Professionals ma^n need to support j^ar- 
ents by helping them recognize and validaW their own needs; this* 
may be an integral factor in longrterm planning for the family • 



CONCERNS OF PARENTS OF NONHANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



' The research on perspectives parents of nonhandicapped chil- 
dren have toward mainstreaming is limited^ and the results are 
mixed* A majority of the public school parents surveyed in a 1979 
Gallup Poll favored placing mentally handicapped Ohil4ren in spe- 
cial rather than regular classrooms. However, a survey of parents 
of nonhandicapped children in mainstream kindergarten classrooms 
by Turnbull^ Winton^ Blacher^ and Salkind (in press) <tid not docu 
ment a negative backlash* Rather » results indipistted that parents 
felt the greatest drawbacks to mainstreaming were those affjdcting 
handicapped children; they also felt the gjl^ates't benefit was that 
mainstreaming, helped their own nonhandicapped children learn about 
the^differences in human growth and development. Perhkps parents 
of kindergarten-aged children have more positive attitudes toward 
mainstreaming 'beclSuse they feel their children are young enough to 
be receptive to differences and can learn acceptance before preju- 
dice* Age of the maindtreamed children is certainly an jmportatnt 
variable whe'n considering parent concerns. 

Concerns .About Their Child ' 

Two child -related concerns have been mentioned by parents of 
nonhandicapped youngsters: fears that their child will imitate 
undesirable behaviors of handicapped peers» and fears that the 
presence of the handicapped children might disrupt the class' or 
require extra time that, would^ result in an interiference/with their 
own child's education. The severity of the handicapping condition 
or the presence of disruptive behaviors in the handicapped chil-^ 
dren would certainly be factors affecting the extent to whicHithe 
parents of the nonhandicapped children would expeHence these oon«* 
cerns« ^ , 




As mefttioned earlier, the survey by TurnbuU, Winton, Blacher, 
and Salkind suggests that parents perceive the impact of main- 
streaming on their non handicapped children to be positive rather 
than negative. 

. Concerns Abou t Staff 

The emphasis on parental involvement mandated by P.L. 94-142 
YOiB the potential to change the nature of the relationship between 
school staff and sll parents. Issues related to standardized 
testing, nature oTIthe curriculum, teacher skills and attitudes, 
and appropriate classroom placement /concern all parents. As a rc'* 
suit of the mandates of R.L. 94.-142, regular teachers will likely 
become skilled at conducting lEP-type conferences. These skills 
(are likely to benefit nonhandicapped children and their parents. 
Supplemental resources provided for the benefit of handicapped 
iihildren in the classroom (such as teacher aides) are also likely 
to favorably affect the climate for all children. 

• ■ . ■ » 

On the other hand, in reverse mainstreaming (where nonhandi- 
cnapped children are'placed in special settings with handicapped 
Q^iildren),, special eduostion teachers -may have low expectations or 
a teaching style which does not meet the needs of the nonhandi- 
capped children. In addition, tl^ere may be limited attention paid 
to creative activities such as dramatic presentations. If the ra- 
tio of handicapped to nonhandicapped children is too great, there 
may be a limited number of stimulating peers with whom the nonhan- 
dicapped can interact. Lack of creative activities and absence of 
stimulating playmates were drawbacks to specialized preschools 
identified by some parents of handicapped children interviewed by 
Winton (Winton, Turnbull & Blacher, in press). In the sense that 
reverse mainstreaming is "specialized " for the handicapped, the 
same criticisms may be valid there fo^-parents of the nonhandi- 
capped. I. 

Concerns About Their Own Needs- 

Though some, parents of nonhandicapped children may never be- 
come involved or interested in the mainstreaming program in their 
child^s classroom, those who do may experience certain benefits. 
Exposure to handicapped children may create interest and desire 
for information about handicapped children that may broaden these 
parents' understantHng of individual differences. This exposure 
may even create some advocates for handicapped children's rights 
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among the nonhandicapped population* Through contact with the 
parents of haadicapped children » some parents of nonhandicapped 
children may become aware of the common bond of joy and lov^9f 
their children so that both 8et8^ of parents feel more akin to each 
other 

Some parents of mainstreamed handicapped childre*n report that 
in some cases parents of nonhandicapped children initially seem 
uncomfortable and awkward around them* One parent stated:. 

When I first started taking Stephanie to 
Cloverleisif Preschool, it was a little unusUal 
because I felt like mo^t of the parents didn*t^|yf 
speak to me* It was like they weije afraid to 
get involved in a conversation with me, or ^ ^ 
they really did nU know how to deal with the 
situation* 

(Winton, Turnbull & Blacher, in press) ' 

In addition, mainstreaming may force parents to answer their 
nonhandicapped children*s questions about handicapping conditions* 
If parents lack information necessary to answer such questions, 
they may feel inadequate or awkward* Professionals should be '^J^^ 
alert to ways they can overcome initial awkwardness and facilitate 
information sharing between parents in mainstream situations* 

In summary, mainstreaming presents to parents of nonhandi- 
capped children a number of challenges*^ in . terms of adapting them- 
selvcfs and helping their children ,adapt to individual differences* 
The potential benefits fqr all children and for society as a whole 
were stated in a recent publication edited by Stixrud . (1982) : 

I think we always need to keep in mind that 
iV& not just the special needs children that 
are benefiting from this —. the other children 
benefit just as much* If we could rear a gen- 
eration of people Who would not turn their 
heads when they meet somebody on the street ^ 
who looks a little differenll^bT^m themselves - 
or who walks in a particular kind of gait, I ' 
think it would be a great humanitarian step 
ahead* I would like to see mainstreaming 
really be thought about in terms of developing 
> an attitude within the teachers and thereby 
within the children of a general acceptance 
of people who have special needs* ' [ 

^ ■ ' ■ 



^ Helping those tQaohe;jrs» child sen » and par<ents in main stre'lilin /set-* 
tings best meet the ohsdlenge is one of th^ most important 1|»inT: 
streaming issues* • ' 

STRATEGIES FOJt FACILITATING MAINSTREAMING 

■i « • 

Two kinds of parent-oriented strategies for facilitating 
main streaming can be described — those thaV are initiated by pro^ 
grams to help parents, ajnd those that can be initiated by; parents 
\^ to help programs. A further distinction. can be made between those 
sti^ategies that focus on preparation for entering a mainstream 
setting and those that might be used in an ongoing fashion tlv*ough- 
out tlie school year. ' ' * \ 

Strategies for Preparing for "the Mainstream . " ^: 

/ ^ . 

Since parents and children undergo an initial pei^^od of ad- 
^ justment when a child is placed in a mainstream setting, ; practi- \ 
^ tioners should consider ways to prepare all those who wlU be in^y 
V9lved. ' ^ v"-"^^ 

"^Eliminate anxiety about a new experience ^y providing advance 
information. * 

One strategy for sharing infor,mation is to schedule an oMen- 
4. tation meeting with all parents before the presohool year begins.' 
The parent of a visually impaired* child described the effect such 
an introductory meeting had When her preschool son was main- 

' streamed. The meeting wa^ held in the sprins before her son's en- 
rollment in the fall. At this meeting the teachers told the par- 
ent group that one of ihe incoming preschoolers was visually im-* 
paired, and that his mother was happy to answer any questions about 

°him. Only a few questions were asked then, but the teaoher'Syre- 
i>orted that during their home visits over "the summer every parent 
brought. up the sltbject. The advantage of letting the parents of 
the non handicap pad 'Children know in advance that a handicapped t 
child would be in the class was that it gave, them a ohfihoe ^to air 
their concerns, to gather information, and to pi«paFe their chil*- 
dren for the experience. An important part of this process was 
that the staff felt comfortable with, the situation and was^ abl0 to 
convey that to concerned parents. A^othelr factor that made thi^ 



.atr^tegy suooessfui was that books fpr children and adults about 
visual ii^pairments were avaiUble over the drummer afid during the- 
fall Jor thos who were interested. . /. 

Prepiarlng the. staff feTy providing^ them with information on the 
child's hand|o,appihg bbi/idition and the>esulting eduoatiortal im- 
plications is,; a aritidal factor in getting ready, fhe logioal 
time Jfor this to be done Is during, the, |EP qbnferenoe. However, 
for parents residing in states without mandjated preschool educa~> 
tioh for handicapped, children; the: imj^etus fdr such information 
sharing betweien the preschool stsiff* the parents , and other spe- 
cialists who know the child vwell niay have to -come from parents. 
Spebifio strategiois t6 help parents prepare for l£P or IEP-*like 
conferences are provided In Vlinton* TuynbuH and Blachier (m , 

press). „■■■. : 



»iSmooth the^ay by aisquainUng the handibappfi||| child with 
; . the prescholi environment and what- wW eifpeoted of him 

' ';-Qr h^r*;,;. ■ ' ^ 

Arranging a visit to the classroom land introfjUcing activities 
at home that are i>art pf the preschool routine are ways to preparp 
the handicappeci child fpr presohpdi^, j'or instance, if lining up 
to go outside or sitting quietly in ^i johair and listening are be- 
haviors «lxp0cted, in the classroom r practicing thpse activities at 
home Will make the classroom routlr^e easiei^ to learn. If the han- 
dicapped child has behaviors that ob,vloUSly will present probletns 
in the classroom,; working on them before thie sohod year begins 
might pirevept "failure." Haying teachers shari with parents th« 
techniques they will use to handle these behaviors can help 



ents deci<ie on approaches to take at home; 



ip^^par- 



Harents may want to help pjpepare their handicapped child for 
interacting with peers by* initiating some get-togethers before 
school begins. Inviting another child over for ice cream or for a 
trip to the park is a way of making sure there is a^faii^iliar face 
when school begins and may give the han^apped child experience 
in fielding* questions related to his or her hii|idicap. Parents m$y 
want to engage in role play with their child » acting out potential 
or past unpleasant. experiences, alternative responses, and useful 
behavior* ' 

N ■• - ' ,.- ■■■■ ■ ' ^ - • 





strategies for Providing Ongoing Support in the Mainstream \ 

Constant monitoring and evaluiation. are necessary in ^rder to 
provide ^rtgoing support, with consideration of the following ques- 
tions: Are goals being met? Is social interaction between handi- 
capped and nonhandioapped children taking place? Does the envi*- 
ronment ^need to be adapted to better meet needs? Are te<l|fhers, 
children, and parents receiving the necessary -support to reach 
the program's chosen goals? - . t 



'^Teacher^ may need the support of specialists, materials, 
aides, information, or extra encouragement* 

The parents of a blind child described their actions in 6b- 
tainin^ special help for their child's teacher: 

Their son, enrolled in a private preschool 
in a state withMt mandated preschool services, ^ 
very much needvd the services" of an occupational 
therapist. Neither the school nor the parerjts 
could afford Buch a specialist on a weekly ba** 
sis* Through the local university, the par- 
ents contacted a student teacher interested in 
spedial education, who (because their son's 
preschool teacher was state-certified) was 
able id do her student teaching at the private 
preschool* The parents then hired an occupa- ^ 
tiorx^ specialist oi\ an intermittent basis to 
trainboth the teacher and the student teacher 
I in certain therapy techniques ftnd io provide 

follow-up ^evaluation* In this unique case,^ 
teacher, student teacher, parents, 'handicapped 
child, and nonhandioapped classmates all bene- 
fited \from the parents' creative response to'-a^ - 
- probl^(ii« 

^Parents ^can monitor their handicapped child's support needs 
through classroom observation and conversations with their 
chUd. / • \ 

^ Peer rejection and teasing and Inability to paHicipate in 
certain activities b^AUse of access* difficulties or modidity- Inl^ 
pairment may occt|^« The mother^of a visually impaired c^ittQ de>- 
scribed her son's participation at group music time: ✓> 
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Beouuse he wasnH aware of the body mo ve-^ 
merits whioh aooompanied* the 3onga> the boy's 
partioipation was limited. Working with him 
at hcine with the same songs enhano^ his en- 
joyment of this activity. After this irlef 
training period » he understood why everyone i 
giggled at certain points in the songs and was 
able to feel part of the gaiety. 



"^Handicapped children need the support of spending time with 
<f other handicapped children. 

A j|;)ar6nt whose five-ye'ar-old physically handicappe<! son had 
formerly been mainstreamed but was at tnat point attending a 
special school for cerebral palsied child rey gave this reason for 
ihe change in schodls: 

He's pretty young to be tha onW* one differ- 
ent. He needs to see a lot of people like^ 
himself doing a lot of productive tmngs be- 
fore he can forge out there and be\Crusader 
Rabbit* ^ i 

(Winton» Turnbtill h BlacheH^n press) 

Fort the child Who is mainstreamed » haying chanjyss outside of 
school to be with children with similar limitations may help the 
child develop a clearer id&k of his or her own strengths and weak- 
nesses. » * 

Another way of helping children understand handicaps (others' 
as well aa ^heir own) is through stories* books* puppets* and 
Alms about h-andicaps. Parents may have such resources that they 
caa introduce to teachers for use in the. classroom. 



^Parents Need the Support of Opportunities to Interact with 
the Program; ^ . _ 

Monthly parent coffees, potluok dinners, and sohool newslet*- 
ters are ways df building oommunio^tion, among parents* Providing 
.skill training on topids with praotioal &|(^li^ation to all child re 
*( such as behavior •management) is another way programs can. help Jin 
tegrate parents. It is important thi^t pai!«nts of handicapped 
children have opporiunities to serve on papenV conimittees whose' 
decisions affect handicapped children. The mother of a physically 
handicapped preschooler made use df such an opportunity: 




\ The' parent playground committee her daugh- 

ter's oooperatrlve plttyaohool was in > charge of 
buying new outdoor equipment. Until this 
mother raised the issue, the committee never 
. thought about purchasing adaptive equipment 
that her daughter could use. 

iParents of young handicapped children prefer to be involved 
in programs through opportunities to talK frequently and informal- 
ly with their child's preschool teacher; (Winton 1 TurnbuH, 1981). 
A give-and-take relationship between professionals and parents may 
be one of the critical ways in which ongoing support is generated 
and focused in mainstream settings. Clearly, there are no proven 
formulae nor foolproof methods for ensuring the suq^ess of^ main- 
stream experience; but open communication may be the criilbal 
mechanism by which various strategies are matched with arisirig 
needs. 



IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 



Any discussion of future directions must take into account 
the peculiar situation in which parents of. handicapped children 
have been pl^efj^ because of the inconsistencies in policy makers* 
messages regaixiing their child's education. Parents have been 
, told that handicapped children should live with their families and 
receive community-based treatment. They have been told that this 
treatment must begin as early as possible to be most effective. 
-Kublic Law 94-142 states that the education of handicapped chil- 
dren shoOtdHMta place in the least restrictive environment. The 
policy emphasis on concepts such as^ deinstitutionalization and 
mainstreaming have shifted the burden of caring for handicapped 
children froip the professional community to family members. Yet 
because of budget cutbacks, parents are receiving less support as 
they attempt to care for and educate their child in the mainstream. 

The mother of a. moderately handicapped preschooler whose hah 
dicap resulted from premature birth commented that she found it 
ironic that our society invests in the finest modern medical tech- 
nology t(i save the lives qf tiny premature babies yet is unwilling 
to allocate funds^ for the finest educational opportunities and ad- 
equate support to families struggling to enhance those children's 
growth and development. 



Professionals and parents must encourage decision makers to 
altooate resources tjb support parents and help alleviate the iden**. 
tified areas of stress associated with main streaming. Specifip . 



"recommendations include the ■Hewing': 

♦ Alleviate the stress associated with sea^rching for an ap - 
propriate mainstream school . A single "community agency 
should be responsible for compiling information on area 
preschools that could be disseminated to various pareint or- 
ganizations, clinics, and professionals in contact with ; 

families of handicapped preschoolers. 

... I • 

♦ Provide more special education support and training to early 
childhood regular education teachers so that parents will 
not have to conduct in-service training . Teacher training 
programs may need to be expanded from four to five years, 
and systematic in-service programs for teachers must be de- 
veloped that provide information on handicapping conditions, 
ed)jK3ational implications, analyzing tasHs, individualizing 
iffstruction , and conducting parei\t-teacher-specialists con- 
ferences. In addition, specialists and aide3 should be 

available to teachers. 

"I ■ 

♦ Help parients find out about and coordinate the various com - 

' munity services availabl e to handicapped children. A c.om- 
munity clearinghouse could be established where parents 
could o>)tain this kind of information. In addition, other 
parents of h^indicapped children could serve as advocate^ or 
case managers And help newer parents negotiate the system. 



Directions for Researoh 

— — • ..y 

Many of this parents of youhg handicapped childr^en who select 
a mainstream preschool for their child do so because they belieVe 
the exposure will prepare thjeir child i<^T the "real world." Lon- 
gitudinal data arQ lacking which couicT^d dress que&tions related 
to this' assumption, such ftsT * 'J^:;< i 
. ■ ■ . ■• - ■■ ■■ ' v" "" ,1 

Do muinstreamedi preschoolers remain in mainstream ij^duojp- 
tlonal setUngs ih upper grades? J 

* Do adjustraent periods to new mairi stream settings lessen irt 
intensity or disappear the main ajtreamed child moyes 
through the educationar system? 



* In what way are parents' values iSslated to the choice to 
mainsti^am? • ' * . j 

•I 

* Do nonhahdicapped children who experience main streaming at 
the preschool level denpon^trate an increased understanding' - 
and tolerance of differences? Do thejlr parents? 

* Do parents of nonhandicapped child r&lfi- who experience main- 
streaming demonstrate advocacy on behaLf of the handicapped 
as a result of their child's expejdenqe? ' 

Until information is available^ that can help answer' such ques- 
$ions» parents who are choosing mainstreaming fbr their child's 
sake and perhflips sacrificing attention to some of their own needs 
in the process may be opeMtihg under false assumptions about the 
benefits of mainstreaming... 
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